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Series introduction 



The nature and purpose of education in the workplace has been the subject of 
much debate in Australia in recent years. While the vagaries of local and 
international competition have led many firms to reconsider the role of their 
workforce and the training requirements this entails, governments have been 
equally keen to adapt existing education systems to the perceived needs of 
industry. Leading union bodies have been distinguished in this debate by their 
pro-active role, outlining the path by which a reconstructed industrial climate can 
win the nation a new place in the world economy. 

The study materials of which this volume is a part explore the approaches 
to learning currently modeled within industry. In the process the question 
inevitably arises as to whether existing orientations and practices are in the best 
interests of the various stakeholders in the workplace. 

The arguments developed in these volumes address themselves to a range 
of contemporary issues in industrial education. To date, prevailing approaches 
have rested upon narrow, instrumentalist notions of learning; in their different 
ways, the writers have set out to challenge this orthodoxy. In doing so, they 
highlight the silences — on questions of gender, class or ethnicity — that underpin 
the behavourist outlook still dominant in the world of training. 

In preparing these study materials, the course team has sought to address 
issues tlvt are of fundamental concern to those involved in the complex and 
demanding field of workplace learning. It is hoped that, in its own modest way, 
the pedagogy we have developed can serve to exemplify a different notion of what 
industrial education might become. 



Introduction 



An introduction to the socio-political context of training 

This issues primer has been structured around a series of contemporary concerns 
in the changing world of work and training in Australia in the early 1990s. 

An issues primer such as this cannot remain current for very long — the scene 
appears to be changing daily. This p rimer reflects the state of play of a smorgasbord 
of training issues still pertinent in June 1992. 

Twenty issues have been identified as an appropriate starting point to help you 
commence thinking and researching into current issues in the world of work and 
training. As you work through each issue consider them in the context of your own 
workplace. 



Objectives of the issues primer 

It is expected that, as a result of engaging with the ideas developed in the primer, 
you will be able: 

1 to increase your current understanding of recent changes within the 
workplace reform agenda and the industry setting in which you 
work as a trainer; 

2 to respond to ideas presented and, in turn, write coherently about 
workplace issues; and 

3 to assess critically the political agendas of the major stakeholders in 
the workplace reform arena. 
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Issue 1 

The politics of workplace reform 



In recent years the Australian economy has attempted to come to terms with a 
rapidly changing world economy. Since Federation Australia has relied on the 
export of primary products as well as protectionist policies. The Australian 
manufacturing industry has experienced years of neglect and decline and has not 
been able to meet the demand for goods. This shortfall has been met by imports. 
Because Australian industry has not provided a sufficient number of exports to 
cover imports, Australia has experienced a balance of payments crisis coupled 
with an unfavourable terms of trade. A huge foreign debt of the magnitude of over 
40% of our gross domestic product has emerged. In the last year there has been a 
shift in the trade figures where there has been a surplus on the balance of trade. 
However, this is deceiving. The balance of payments includes the cost of servicing 
the past debts and this will remain a problem for years to come. 

These difficulties have provided an impetus for a re-examination of how industry 
might perform better. Most economic proposals have focused upon increasing the 
level of exports while at the same time reducing the level of imports. The driving 
force behind the thinking is that of economic rationalism. 

The industry restructuring process, which is already under way, is part of a wider 
'enterprise' restructuring which involves major industry changes in the areas of 
strategic direction, the corporate culture, revitalised management structures, 
production technology and new forms of work organisation. Hence a new 
challenge of restructuring the Australian workforce is currently high on the 
political agenda. 

The first stage of 'restructuring', begun in 1987, was mainly aimed at the wage 
system. It provided 'second-tier' short-run wage rise trade-offs for ad hoc changes. 
As the restructuring process has developed the emphasis is now towards long-run 
changes to the whole award system so as to achieve much greater overall 
'structural efficiency'. 

The current Australian government has decided that industry needs a highly 
skilled workforce, not only possessing the skills currently required by employers, 
but also capable of responding quickly to the demands created by technological 
and structural change. In order to achieve such a workforce Australia would 
require a more efficient and responsive education and training system, more 
attuned to the needs of industry. This view is also supported by the union 
movement. 
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Trade rides 
high on 
export boom 



■jrMULCtEARY 



CANBERRA: Australia has 
recorded its best trade perfor- 
mance in nearly 20 years, a 
result driven by a remarkable 
export performance. 
-.Balance of payments figures 
released yesterday by the Bureau 
of Statistics showed the 14th 
consecutive surplus on Australia's 
trade account - the balance 
between imports and exports. 

The release also shows that 
Australia ran a surplus on trade in 
goods and services of S343 million 
after seasonal adjustment - the 
I Oth surplus in the past 12 months. 

.The surplus on goods and 
services is encouraging because it 
means the country did not add to 
foreign debt from trade. 

It paid for all the goods and 
services consumed in each of 
those 10 months. 

On a quarterly basis, the 
bureau's figures show that Austra- 
lia has run a surplus in each of the 
last four quarters, and a fifth 
surplus is expected when the 
March trade figures are released 
next month. 

Bureau figures show that Aus- 
tralia has not performed this well 
since the early 1970s - there has 
not been a longer stretch of goods 
and services surpluses since the 
period between June 1971 and 
December 1973. 

The fallout from Japan, as 
shown by yraterday's dramatic 4 
per cent drop in the Nikkei, may 
affect Australia's trade if it leads 
to slower world growth and lower 
commodity prices. 

.However, the committee of 
officials that prepares economic 
forecasts met yesterday for its 
quarterly review following the 
release of December quarter 
national accounts figures. 

The Joint Economic Forecast- 
ing Group largely confirmed the 
rrtost recent forecasts which show 
a reasonably strong recovery 
beginning this year. 

The current account for Febru- 
ary was in deficit by $667 million 
after seasonal adjustment, largely 
because Australia paid SI .2 billion 
in income to overseas lenders and 
investors. 
The deficit in the income 
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account reflects the cost of servic- 
ing the existing stock of foreign 
debt and foreign investment. 

The February deficit is one of a 
string of monthly deficits well 
below $1 billion. The bureau's 
trend series, which smoothes the 
monthly numbers, is now running 
at about $800 million a month. 

The total deficit for the eight 
months to February is just $8 
billion, a 34 per cent improvement 
on the previous year. 

The surplus on merchandise 
trade for the same period is $2.5 
billion, up from a surplus ol S77 
million on 1990-91. 



The deficit for this year may be 
less than $12 billion, about 3 per 
cent of gross domestic product 
and well below the recent forecast 
of 3.75 per cent. 

This level is half the size 
recorded at the height of the boom 
of the late 1980s, and it means that 
foreign debt as a percentage of 
GDP will have stabilised. 

The biggest export gains have 
been in wool, up $776 million or 
44 per cent in the past eight 
months; general manufactured 
goods, up $567 million or 20 per 
cent; and coal, up $557 millio.i or 
14 per cent 

The Opposition Leader, Dr 
Hewson, released a six-page press 
statement last night which cast 
doubt on the ability of Australia to 
sustain this export performance. 

He said the annual trend growth 
in exports had fallen to just 4 per 
cent, a fall that preceded the 
expected slowdown in Japan. 

The Treasurer, Mr Dawkins, 
argued that the performance was 
not simply a result of the recession. 

"We can now confidently say 
that this is a better trade perfor- 
mance not because of the reces- 
sion but rather because of the 
structural improvement which is 
occurring in the economy," he 
told Parliament 

As shown by the accompanying 
graphic, the current account defi- 
cit has continued to improve 
despite the fact that imports have 
remained at high levels. 

What has made the difference is 
the unrelenting rise in exports. 
The outcome of this is shown by 
the steady rise in the balance on 
goods and services. 

It is argued that some of this 
increase is because many compa- 
nies are selling at a loss due to the 
weak domestic economy. 

The Treasury is understood to 
have advised that some of these 
gains will be lost during the 
recovery. 

The Treasury argues that the 
increase in exports is part of the 
trend towards higher trade levels 
that began before the recession. 

Since 1983, exports as a per- 
centage of GDP have risen by a 
third to 20 per cent, while 
manufactured goods have risen 50 
per cent to total 15 per cent of 
exports. 



(Source: Sydney Morning Herald 2 Apr. 1992, p. 1) 
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Different skill levels are required for the performance of work in industry. 
Consequently, there must be properly designed and accredited skill training 
processes. Indeed, ongoing training and retraining systems are essential to 
support the effective implementation of the structural efficiency principle and its 
aim of ensuring that 'work classifications and functions and the basic work 
patterns and arrangements in an industry meet the competitive requirements of. 
. . industry*. (Carmichael 1989, p. 3) 

Implicit in the government call for a growth in skill training was a public appeal 
to employers that they themselves would have to provide their workers with the 
more specific skills that were required. As well, the government argued that 
, industry should bear the primary responsibility for adult vocational training and 
retraining. 

In May 1990, a Conference of Commonwealth and State Labour Ministers 
established a committee (the De veson Committee) to identify government funding 
needs for training. The committee's brief included an instruction to review the 
balance of provision between public and private providers. This review planned 
to focus upon: 

. . . increased efficiency and flexibility in the public training sector, increased co- 
operation/joint activities between the public training sector and industry, 
expansion of indus try's direct training effort, and contributions by individuals 
and industry toward public sector training costs through fees and charges. 

(Deveson Report 1990, p. 1) 

It is important to recognise that Australia is not alone in its determination to 
reform education so as to meet the needs of the economy. A similar need has been 
recognised in Britain, Western Europe, Singapore, Japan, Korea and other industrial 
nations. 



ACTIVITY 1 



Why is there a tension between the need to implement workplace reforms within existing 
structures and the need to change the structures themselves? 
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Issue 2 

Education back on the agenda 



The debate has now emerged in Australia on the question of whether education 
and training can ever help to redress the economic ills. It is relatively easy and 
straightforward to find relationships between education and wage levels but to 
argue that there is a link between education and productivity is slightly spurious 
to say the least. However, 

...there are now enormous expectations placed on education. Since the 1950s 
education has been sold as a source of higher wages and better careers for those 
students (mainly from middle class backgrounds) who have finished secondary 
school, gone on to higher education and entered the professions. Now it is to 
be sold as a source of higher wages and better careers for everyone, though in 
the form of industry training as much as higher education.. 

(Marginson 1990, p. 31) 

In Australia, as in many other countries, the belief in the relationship between 
education and economic growth has constantly waxed and waned. The 1960s and 
19H3s represented a period of optimism when the community saw economic 
benefits flowing from an investment in human capital. But this gave way to 
scepticism and disillusionment when the massive increase in education spending 
during that period was followed by the sluggish economic growth of the late 1970s 
and early 1980s. As a result, education spending was given a lower priority. 

But the pendulum has swung back as identified by Marginson (1990, p. 30): 

... 'human capital has become even more important in recent years', meaning 
that improving the quality of labour— rather than, say, capital investment, long 
term planning, or product development — is seen as the key to export growth 
and international competitiveness. 

This belief in human capital theory derives mainly from the work of Denison 
(1969) who argued that a strong relationship existed between the acquisition of 
knowledge and economic growth. Human capital theory has enjoyed renewed 
prominence through its propagation by leading American economist Milton 
Friedman and has provided the theoretical arguments for increased funding in 
education. 
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Human capital policy 
demands a high price 



THE conventional wisdom of our 
policy-makers, including the Minis- 
ter for Education, Mr DawUns, is 
that increased participation in 
higher education produces a better 
educated, more highly skilled, 
adaptable workforce; a workforce 
capable of dealing effectively with 
technological change. 

The theory It tint, In turn, this lead* 
to higher productivity and hence 
promote* economic grot^h. It It vital 
that Australia expand* it* higher edu- 
cation sector because we now lag be- 
hind comparable overseas countries. 

Thlt forms the justification for the 
present expansion of higher education 
In Australia. Underlying these ideas Is 
the economic theory of human capital, 
according to which human beings, Just 
like factories, m a chines or roads, are 
capital assets able to be used In the pro- 
duction of goods and services. 

Expenditure on areas such as health 
care or education can be expected to 
Improve the productive capacity of 
human capital and hence such expendi- 
ture can be regarded as Investment. 
Many will regard this as an appallingly 
Instrumental view of human beings and 
the theory has been disputed by some 
economists. 

In a recent article titled Challenging 
the Human Capital Orthodoxy: the 
Education-Productivity Link Re- 
examined (Economic Record 1.L./90). 
Monesh University economist Leo Ma- 
glen reviews the empirical evidence of 
links between education and productiv- 
ity. 

He concludes that "in the mountain of 
literature - official, academic and 
otherwise - that the human capital or- 
thodoxy has generated, surprisingly lit- 
tle has been to do with gathering con- 
crete evidence of the contribution of 
education to economic growth, and 
even what there is available I* some- 
what inconclusive". 

The international comparisons of 
some educational performance Indica- 
tors quoted by Maglen are particularly 
Interesting. In 18*1 the proportion of 
the Australian labour force qualified to 
first degree level was 8 per cent com- 
pared with West Germany, also t per 
cent, the United Kingdom at 7 per cent, 
Japan 13 per cent and the United States 
It per cent. 

In Australia the number of first deg- 
rees and postgraduate degrees awarded 
per million of population in 1962 were 
2550 and MS respectively, compared 
with West Germany at 1300 ana 260. the 
UK 2000 and 3*0. Japan 3290 and 170. 
and the US 4700 and 1700. 

Looking at average annual rates of 
growth in real gross domestic product 
per person employed (OECD Economic 
Outlook: Historical Statistics 19«0-1»M) 
we find: 1MCMW - Australia 1.8 per cent 
a year. West Oermany 3.2 per cent, the 
UK 2.2 per cent. Japan 5.5 per cent and 
the US 1.2 per cent. From 1979-86 - Aus- 
tralia 1.7 per cent. West Oermany 1.S 
per cent, the UK 1.9 per cent. Japan 2.1 
per cent and the US 0.9 per cent. 

Prom these figures we see that in 
spite of the US being far ahead on these 
and other educational indicators. Its la- 
bour productivity growth over the past 
three decades was even lower than 
Australia's. 

Maglen says: "West Oermany, which 



Comment 



By SUSAN DONATH 



clearly over' the period out-performed 
both Australia and the US, has had a 
much lower output of graduates and 
postgraduates per head of population 
than either of them Not even Japan 
has been able to match the US on most 
educational counts, and. Indeed, has 
even scored lower titan Australia on 
one or two indicators." 

Why are our national higher educa- 
tion policies so firmly based on human 
capital theory given the equivocal em- 
pirical evidence for it? One answer is 
that the theory flu neatly with neo- 
classical economic theory: economic ra- 
tionalists, who are Ideologically commit- 
ted to free markets as the solution to all 
economic problems, use neo-classical 
economics as their theoretics', frame- 
work. 

Economists 
dispute theory 

The essence of the free market position, 
dating back to Adam Smith in the 18th 
century. Is that individuals freely pursu- 
ing their own economic self-interests will, 
through competition with each other, col- 
lectively produce the mof*. efficient allo- 
cation of a society's resourc ts. 

Neo-classical theory recognises that 
under certain circumstances free mar- 
kets will not result in optimal resource 
allocation. This can happen when a 
transaction between two economic 
agents adversely affects others, for ex- 
ample, when air pollution from a fac- 
tory affects people other than the fac- 
tory owner and the factor's customers. 

In Social Limits to Growth. Fred 
Hirsch describes how a subtler form of 
market failure occurs In education. 
People who possess relatively high edu- 
cational qualifications are seen to enjoy 
attractive professional and social op- 
portunities, superior jobs and high in- 
comes. 



It is therefore rational for an Individ- 
ual to want to acquire such qualifica- 
tion*. If enough educational facilities 
are available, the proportion of the 
workforce with those qualifications will 
Increase. The demand for superior Jobs 
will rise but the supply will not because 
only a limited proportion of Jobs can 
offer much higher than average in- 
come, high status and the opportunity 
to exercise leadership and authority. 

Individuals aspiring to such positions 
will find that they now require more 
qualifications to obtain them. Thus, 
there is an "inflation" of educational 
credentials. Jobs which previously re- 
quired only secondary schooling come 
to require a degree or diploma: those 
previously requiring a degree now re- 
quire a postgraduate qualification. 

Education, then, has two economic 
functions. One. as identified by human 
capital theory, is to Impart knowledge 
and skills; education's other function is 
to act as a screening device or filter. 

With continued economic growth 
more of people's basic material needs 
are satisfied, so the desire for more sat- 
isfying Jobs can be expected to increase. 

The screening function of education 
is therefore likely to become even more 
pronounced. What are the costs associ- 
ated with an Increase in the filtering 
role of tertiary education? First, there is 
the waste of resources which are diver- 
ted from productive uses to fund what 
is essentially a Job-allocation process. 

Second, there is the social waste 
which results from the disappointed ex- 
pectations of Individuals and from the 
frustration they experience. 

In the article referred to above. Ma- 
glen discusses a series of detailed occu- 
pational studies comparing Britain, 
Oermany, Japan and France. These 
studies do find some link between pro- 
ductivity and education. They suggest, 
however, that investment designed to 
"build up the quality of education In the 
core subjects (mathematics, science, 
languages) at the primary and second- 
ary levels, coupled with well-developed 
programs of employment-based train- 
ing, are Ukely to yield better returns to 
society than those aimed at increasing 
the number of graduates". 

Economic benefits should not be the 
only criterion when considering higher 
education. The personal benefits stu- 
dents gain through being introduced to 
the cultural riches of our society and 
the intellectual excitement that comes 
from being part of a community of 
scholars are very Important. These less 
tangible benefit-., however, are now 
under threat with over-crowded lec- 
ture* and practical classes, ever de- 
creasing contact between students and 
staff, and the Insistence that education 
Is Just another commodity to be 
packaged and sold as profitably as 
possible. 

It will be tragic If a blinkered ideologi- 
cal commitment to economic rational- 
ism prevents Australian policy-makers 
from considering the objective evidence 
against a massive extra investment in 
higher education, and leads to a higher 
education system where. In the pursuit 
of doubtful economic benefits, the non- 
economic benefits of tertiary education 
are severely devalued. 

• Susan Donath is a Research Fellow In 
the Department of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. 



(Source: Australian 20 Mar. 1991, p. 14) 
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Human capital theory argues that education directly and specifically contributes 
to economic growth and that this contribution is measurable. It sees education as 
investment by individuals in their own future earnings. This investment lias a 
specific and calculable rate of return and is interchangeable with ocher investments. 

Human capital theory is problematic. Education cannot itself create productivity 
because productivity depends not on the intrinsic human capital embedded in 
individuals, but on the concrete use to which their skills are put. In economic 
terms, productivity is determined by the factors of production: the mix between 
land, labour, capital and enterprise. The potential of skill formation in the new 
economic order contributes only to educated labour and not necessarily to the 
other factors of production. 

Because the pendulum is swinging back the politicians are once again showing 
interest in education and its role in economic growth. This can be evidenced by the 
Hawke wars when the Federal Government increased its emphasis on education 
and training, as reflected in the combined portfolios of education, employment 
and training. This shift constituted a classic instrumentalist view of the role of 
education. That is, education began to be seen merely as a means to an end. The 
argument goes something like this: through education we will produce a more 
highly skilled workforce, which will help to redress the economic malaise. 

Opponents of this view argue that education should be viewed as an end in itself, 
not as a means to an end. This is the cultural view of education. The debate 
between the instrumentalist view and the cultural view has raged in educational 
circles for decades. 

Some might argue that this revived emphasis on the value of education is in 
response to a disillusionment with other macro-economic policies. It appears that 
conventional means of manipulating demand have proven to be inadequate in 
dealing with Australia's economic woes. As a result, there has been a shift in 
thinking which suggests that anemphasis on human rather thannatural resources 
will provide the lift in export income which is needed to sustain growth and living 
standards. 

Productivity of Australian industry has been persistently low by international 
standards due to inappropriate management and work practices and the low skill 
base of the Australian economy. The Australia Reconstructed report argued: 

The most striking aspect of active labour market polk ies is the emphasis placed 
on skill formation, skill enhancement, skill flexibility and overall training. 

(Department of Trade 1987, p. 107) 

It has been argued in business that there is a close correlation between well- 
structured training programs and the company profitability. Additionally it can 
be shown that profitable businesses generally have training programs which are 
closely linked to the strategic developments of their organisation. Appropriate 
training can contribute to a revenue earning asset in the form of more productive 
staff or higher labour productivity. 

Australia will nee< I to devote more respurces to education and training, including 
greater resource allocation to forms of formal education provided by public 
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institutions. But currently it does not appear to be so willing to increase significantly 
public expenditure on education. The extra resources will probably have to come 
from employers and the people who receive the education under a user-pays 
system. There is a need to ensure that sufficient effort and resources will be given 
to the training enterprise. 

A further problem is that although micro-reforms (through such initiatives as 
award restructuring) are likely to bring about improved training efforts, it is 
impossible to judge whether such reforms will be adequate or will occur quickly 
enough to address Australia's external debt and trade problems. 

There is also the question of the actual value of some retraining programs which 
are designed to upgrade skills. 'Skill streaming' is easy to promise but much 
harder to deliver, particular if our training institutions lack the latest resources 
and technology. In Germany and Japan, for example, there is much more emphasis 
on in-house or on-the-job training. Both forms of training use the latest equipment 
and turn out employees with the precise skills needed by the enterprise. 



ACTIVITY 2 



Discuss an example in your workplace of how an increase in education and training has 
not necessarily led to an increase in productivity. 
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Issue 3 

Relevant government reports in the 



Report 1 — Australia Reconstructed 

The extent to which Australian unions have become concerned about Australia's 
economic malaise canbe most dramatically illustrated by the 1987 report, Australia 
Reconstructed. It was probably the most important document on the Australian 
economy ever to have emerged from the trade union movement. It reported on the 
joint ACTU /Trade Development Council Mission to Sweden, Norway, West 
Germany, Austria and Britain and was designed to give officials an appreciation 
of the way in which other countries came to terms with balance of payments 
problems similar to those in Australia. The ACTU report represented the broad 
economic policy direction that the union movement wanted the government to 
take over the ensuing five years to restructure the economy in response to the 
trade crisis. 

The report argued that the best approach to solving the trade crisis without high 
unemployment and low economic growth was through a tripartite system of 
negotiation. The tripartism identified in the report includes unions, employers, 
education and training institutions, those who administer employment and 
training programs, and community and social welfare groups. 

It is interesting to note that the government has ignored the report's emphasis of 
the community sector's involvement in education and training: 

In Sweden (the model for the approach to training in the report) training is 
conceived within the context of a major emphasis on placement in employment. 
In Australia recently we have seen the extraordinary spectacle of increased 
education and training expenditure being convincingly outstripped by cuts to 
labour market programs. 



Some of the key recommendations of the report include: 

• a National Development Fund for investment in new industrial 
capacity and low-cost housing; 

• the maintenance of a centralised wage fixing system; 




(Farrar 1987, p. 10) 
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• wage increases to be linked to international competitiveness; 

• tougher controls on prices; 

• labour market programs directed toward improving retraining and 
work skills; and 

• a tax on employers to be paid into a National Employment and 
Training Fund to enhance workforce skills. 

Report 2 — Skills for Australia 

The call for a renewed 'skilling' became evident in the Federal Government's 
policy document, Skills for Australia (Dawkins & Holding 1987). As the document 
indicates, the Federal Government is intent on carrying out two agendas. Firstly, 
it is seeking to lift the general level of skills in the labour force and this action is 
based on an assumption that a more educated labour force will be more flexible 
and more responsive to technological change. This view is derived from neoclassical 
economic theory which argues that educated workers adapt more easily to 
technological change. 

Secondly, the Government wants to create new high-skill export industries in an 
attempt to move Australia from a reliance on primary industry to the manufacturing 
and service sector. 

A question can be raised as to whether the report reflected business interests at the 
expense of inputs from educational bodies. In the paper, two courses of action 
were identified to increase the quality and quantity of Australia's exports: 

1 short-term strategy — acquire new and better technology; and 

2 long-term strategy — keep the labour force flexible and able to adapt 
to economic developments. 

The steps involved in applying these strategies were to: 

• improve skills in this country — as a pledge of our faith in the 
nation's productive capacity; 

• produce goods and services in more flexible ways; 

• produce multi-ckilled labour — not set in narrow job categories but 
able to understand technology in a particular industry and to work 
as a team; 

• give priority to basic education and skills which determine 
competence at work; and 

• examine all aspects of education and training to increase the level of 
new skills. 

To achieve these aims, Skills for Australia looked at the following aspects of 
education and training: 

• increased participation in education programs; 

• differences in the quality and structure of education; 
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• the different groups involved; 

• the role of industry; 

• increased efficiency of education and training; 

• disadvantaged groups; and 

• programs and funding arrangements. 

In the report, Dawkins argues that improved skills will provide us with ways of 
managing the changes that are upon us. Skills will improve productivity and 
attract investment in their own right. He argues for broad-based flexible skills 
rather than narrow ones so as to enable individuals to adapt to change, upgrade 
what they already know and equip them for an ever changing technology. 

Some problems emerge from the report: 

• Will industry supply broad-based skills? 

• Will industry supply trainers with broad-based training, or experts 
who are expert in narrow fields? 

• Who will place broad-based skills in the context of the whole 
industrial field? 

• Who will be responsible for the accreditation of industry training 
courses? 

• How can the output o. industry-based training be evaluated? 

• Who will be responsible for skilling those not in the workforce? 

• In times of recession is it feasible to expect industry to take on a 
greater share? 

• How can we ensure quality control in industry training? 



ACTIVITY 3 



Conduct an interview with a union official (e.g. shop steward or branch secretary) to 
determine if government mandates through major reports have filtered down to the shop 
floor. Write up a snort report. 
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Issue 4 

Award restructuring 



Award restructuring became a reality in the metal trades industry on 20 March 
1990, four days prior to a federal election. The purpose of award restructuring in 
the new reform package involves, where possible, a reduction in the number of 
classifications in an award as well as providing for clearly defined skill levels, 
broadbanding of functions and multi-skilling. It aims to construct a grid linking 
education and training, work classification, rates of pay and productivity and 
incorporate individual incentives for improvements in education and training. 

The rationale for award restructuring is based upon a number of major difficulties 
which have arisen within the workplace and the industrial system. Some of these 
difficulties include the following: 

• Many industries have been characterised by work roles defined in 
exclusive, closed-shop categories. Jobs have been defined on the 
premise of a worker training for and occupying one job for his or her 
whole working life. Barriers have existed, both horizontally and 
vertically, between job categories. This has prevented workers from 
improving themselves. For example, in the past it has been difficult 
for a low-skilled process worker to acquire a skilled trade qualification 
or for a tradesperson to become a technician or professional. 

• In contrast, in some industries there has been no formal skilled 
worker category. In these situations, whether you have just 
commenced work (for example as a machinist) or have twenty years 
of experience and are multi-skilled on a wide range of machines, 
you are paid the same wage and have the same promotion 
opportunities. 

• The Commonwealth/State industrial structure is two-tiered. This 
means that a large number of tribunals make decisions which are 
inconsistent in the way they deal with similar disputes. 

• The award system is archaic and cumbersome at both levels. In 
many cases both unions and employers can find themselves dealing 
with awards which fall under both State and Commonwealth 
jurisdiction. Additionally theseawardscancoversingleenterprises, 
a number of enterprises, whole industries, or even a range of firms 
ina variety of different industries. This has resulted in a host of other 
problems. 



The changes to industrial awards are designed to rearrange work classifications 
in a hierarchy of skills; the higher the education of the worker, the higher the 
classification and the higher the level of pay. As well, work classifications are 
being arranged horizontally through broadbanding and multi-skilling. These 
broader classifications of skills will attempt to synthesise the discrete highly 
specialised trade classifications which operated in the past. For example, in the 
metal trades, the award now recognises eight broad skill categories. 

Workers covered by awards are thus being offered identifiable career paths, 
provided that opportunities exist for training and retraining allowing employees 
to increase their level of skills and to move up the industrial hierarchy. 

Concerns have been expressed that the award restructuring process has 
concentrated on the major awards covering those industries where union influence 
is the strongest. This reflects a top-down model and could result in smaller 
industries achieving very little or, at the least, lagging behind larger industries. 
The skills of higher educated trained workers will not be as closely regulated as 
those of the traditional blue collar workers and the lower-paid white collar 
workers. As well, the restructuring of awards will still leave unchanged the self- 
employed professional occupations. 

Award restructuring has the following aims: 

• increased employee productivity; 

• encouragement of employees to increase their skills and acquire 
new skills; 

• the streaming of awards by reducing the number of job 
classifications — broadbanding — thus producing greater job 
flexibility; and 

• encouragement Of 'multi-skilling' more suitable to late-twentieth- 
century technology than to the nineteenth-century arrangements 
on which many of the awards rest. 

It is anticipated that award restructuring will result in the following forms of 
labour market flexibility (despite the problem that they cannot be adequately 
measured): 

• numerical flexibility — the ability of firms to change the number of 
persons employed and/or the mix of full-time and part-time 
employees; 

• wage flexibility — theability of employers to adjust wages to changes 
in profits, output and productivity; 

• time flexibility — the ability of employers to make more flexible 
arrangements regardless of working hours, shift work, overtime 
and starting and ending periods; 

• functional flexibility — iob rotation, multi-skilling and grouping of 
tasks and less demarcation between jobs; and 

• procedural flexibility — the degree to which consultation procedures 
assist the firm to reorganise its operations in the face of changes to 
its economic environment. 
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ACTIVITY 4 



Consider that in occupations with a higher level of status and pay there are higher levels 
of autonomy but the classification of skill and function tends to be more ambiguous. 
Discuss how award restn 'Curing can result in concerns about equality, equity and justice. 
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Issue 5 

Skill formation and ideology 



From the government report, Skills for Australia, it became very apparent to the 
government that there were significant rigidities in the labour market. For 
example, despite an unemployment rate of around 8% there were shortages of 
skilled workers which created production bottlenecks. The unemployed and the 
new entrants to the workforce were not being trained to eliminate these skill 
shortages. 

However, there is also plenty of evidence to suggest that the existing skills of the 
workforce are not being effectively utilised. In the last twenty years, the proportion 
of the workforce holding post-school qualifications has risen "rom 24.6% in 1969 
to 49.6% in 1989. The proportion holding degrees has risen from 3.2% to 11.2% in 
the same period. However, the number of jobs in the middle and upper professions 
has not expanded at the same rate. Basically, in most workplaces work has not 
changed to match the more educated workforce. 

The skill formation agenda is based on an assumption that Australia is experiencing 
a shortage of skills. However, in most areas of work, the opposite may be the case. 
With the exception of a number of areas where demand for skills is rapidly 
expanding, for example in computers, accountancy, and electrical engineering, 
the main problem is not one of supply. The problem is one of inadequate demand 
for skilled labc ur. 

Two issues emerge here. Firstly, Australian industry (as presently constituted) 
does not require more highly skilled labour. This is the fallacy of 'Say's Law' which 
states that supply creates its own demand. This approach focuses only on the 
supply side and fails to examine the demand. Secondly, there is currently an 
under-utilisation of labour within industry. Laurie Carmichael has identified this 
issue by arguing that it is not training per se but what actually happens in the 
workplace that counts. What is required, he argues, is a shift from outmoded 
Tayloristic forms of work organisation. He suggests a changing pattern of work 
organisation that is reliant on multi-skilling and is less hierarchical (Carmichael 
1989). 

This concept is an egal itarian one and can create the potential for work that is more 
complex, collectiveand productive. However, the Carmichael proposition fails to 
address the gender issue that remains enigmatic in any discussion on the nature 
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of skill and its formation. Skill is an ideological category imposed on certain types 
of work by virtue of the sex and power of workers who perform it. 

To date, women have been overlooked from the workplace reform agenda. For 
many women, award restructuring is a boy's game, tailor-made for the metal 
industry, building, warehousing and timber — industries which represent a male- 
dominated sector imposed on the whole workforce. Many critics have questioned 
the relevance of models such as that of the metal industry for women's industries 
especially in the service, community and public sectors. 

Sex-stereotyping of jobs has been the handmaiden of Taylorism (a job broken into 
its component tasks, each of which is performed by a different person, e.g. car 
assembly line). 

women sew what men design and cut out; women serve what men cook; 
women run machines which men service; and so on and on . . . Everywhere we 
turn, we see a clear distinction between 'men's work' and 'women's work', 
with women's work almost invariably characterized by lower pay, lack of craft 
traditions, weak union organization, and — above all — unskilled status. 
Wherever women workers are, whatever jobs they do, they nearly always find 
themselves occupying the lowest rung on the skill ladder, earning wages 
which are commensurate, it is claimed, with the low level of training, ability or 
concentration required for the job. 

(Phillips & Taylor 1980, p. 79) 

The above quote highlights the problem that skill definitions are saturated with 
sexual bias. Skill is a 'constructed' category. In Australia, skill at work has been 
defined in terms of traditionally male occupations. A considerable literature now 
exists which explores the argument that the idea of skill is a product of the 
historical workplace struggle. 

There is a possibility that as part of award restructuring, the complementarity 
between men's work and women's work that has been entrenched within the 
Australian labour force, may at last be broken down. Award restructuring offers 
industry the chance to recognise and accredit skills and introduce formal training 
into women's occupations (McCreadie 1989, p. 14). Hall (1990) describes the 
opportunity for change as possibly dangerous: 

The Chinese character for 'crisis' means 'dangerous opportunity' — a neat way 
of expressingtheprospect of both gain and disaster. I thinkaward restructuring 
is, in that sense, a crisis for equal employment opportunities, a dangerous 
opportunity to break down barriers, and open up careers — or to see the blinds 
fall on the missed window of opportunity for a long time. The opportunity is, 
simply, this: that equal opportunity advocates usually have been confined to 
working around the edges of firmly established employment structures. With 
award restructuring, those structures can be reviewed and redesigned 
comprehensively. Equally simply, the danger is that new structures can 
incorporate restrictions from the old, and impose new barriers and constraints. 

(Hall 1990, p. 3) 

Unless women's work is re-evaluated in the award restructuring negotiation 
process, current structures will remain. Multi-skilling and broadbanding will not 
eliminate the bias in the value of women's worth. 
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The real test for change will be evident in the textile, clothing and footwear 
industries, where women comprise over 60% of the workforce. In the clothing 
sector alone, women comprise at least 95% of workers. In these industries 
machinist classifications will need to be 'unpacked' and dispersed across several 
skill levels, up to and including trades level. Under a process of award restr cturing, 
a range of skill factors could be recognised and remunerated which will create a 
potential to reach the new trades level and increase pay rates. The real question 
can be stated in the following terms: how likely is it that large numbers of women 
workers will find themselves reclassified upwards in the transition to new 
awards? 

In manufacturing, the slotting in of workers to the new structures is io be done 
by a combination of skills audits and competency testing. For Australian 
unions this is uncharted territory. Not surprisingly, there is an army of 
consultants (mainly men) eager to jump on the restructuring bandwagon and 
offer their expertise. But if the process is to benefit women it will need to be 
done in a way which is sensitive to the historical gender bias. Ihis means 
accepting the possibility that existing skill relativities could be turned inside 
out, with some operators' positions being equated in status with the trades 
person. 

(McCreadie 1989, p. 13) 

From the unions' perspective, one of the redeeming features of award restructuring 
had been the expected benefits for low-paid workers. But the Industrial Relations 
Commission has refused to accept the ACTU's proposed set of relativities which 
leaves many process workers (mainly women) short-changed. There is a great 
need to take the debate about sex-stereotyping of jobs and the undervaluing of 
womens' work into the award restructuring arena. 



ACTIVITY 5 



Does the classification of skills in your industry have a sex bias in favour of males? To what 
extent do job classifications in your industry reflect a period when the industry was male- 
dominated? 
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Issue 6 

The Training Guarantee Levy — a tax 
or an investment? 



On the 31 May 1990, the Federal government passed legislation which imposes a 
levy on industry to pay for the improvement of skills training. The two bills, the 
Training Guarantee (Administration) Bill 1990 and the Training Guarantee Bill 
1990 provide for a levy of 1% of payroll from 1 July 1990, increasing to 1.5% at 1 
July, 1992. The act was amended in July 1991. 

This levy scheme is borrowed from the French system of internal levies on 
companies — a system which requires them to spend defined amounts of revenue 
on training and education. 

The Australian levy targets public and private employers with an annual payroll 
of $200 000 or more, with at least 10% of companies and 80% of workers being 
affected. Exempt employers would include those with annual payrolls of less than 
$200 000, public benevolent institutions, religious institutions, rnternational 
organisations, diplomatic bodiesand non-resident employers. The levy isdesigned 
to encourage those employers who engage in little or no training to increase the 
training activities of their enterprise. 

Only employers who fail to meet the minimum requirement will have to pay the 
Training Guarantee charge. That money is then directed into a centrally 
administered training fund which is allocated to the States on a pro rata basis for 
new training activiti as. The levy encourages employers to make decisions on how 
they spend their training dollars, within a broad definition of eligible training. 

The incentive is for employers to spend the money themselves on training 
programs rather than to make payments into the Training Guarantee Fund. Any 
money remitted to the fund will not be a tax deduction but any money spent on 
eligible training qualifies as a tax deduction. Questions of eligibility of training 
activities can be determined by industry training agents. If the agent is satisfied 
that the activities or expenditure meet the legislation's requirements, a certificate 
to that effect tan be issued. That certificate is binding on the Commissioner of 
Taxation. Most businesses usually try to convert their income into assets so that 
they can avoid paying income tax. Eligible training programs create a long-term 
sustainable asset for employers. 
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The Federal Government used the findings of a national survey of employer 
spending on training to defend the introduction of a training levy. The Australian 
Bureau of Statistics (ABS) found in 1989 that less than one in four companies spent 
any money on formal training. The ABS report also found that there were 
enormous variations in the level of the commitment to training by individual 
employers. 

Many companies view the training levy as another financial and aciministrative 
burden imposed by an insensitive bureaucracy. Other firms take the view that 
rr oney spent on training and development will bring lasting benefits. It is 
questionable whether a levy system will be sufficient to guarantee that employers 
actually undertake training. 

Eligible training expenditure can be defined as any expenditure, less any 
government subsidy, which is directly attributable to an eligible training program. 
This might include: 

• the cost of determining the need for training; 

• preparing and reviewing strategic and other plans in relation to 
training programs; 

• developing, providing, evaluating and also administering eligible 
training programs; and 

• developing and administering accounting and information systems 
in relation to training. 

Other expenditure attributable to eligible training programs includes salaries 
during training, travel, accommodation and meal allowances, and fees and 
materials such books and videos. 

The Training Levy scheme is not without its difficulties. Some of these are outlined 
below: 

• It has the potential to suffer from high administrative costs and 
cumbersome bureaucratic procedures. 

• It has the potential of removing decision-making from the enterprises 
themselves. 

• A national scheme can lack sensitivity to the needs of particular 
industries and enterprises, although it also has the capacity to 
provide funds fortrainingprojectswhichare consistent withnational 
goals. 

• The levy scheme may meet the needs of particular industries but 
may not cope with the needs of firms and occupations which cut 
across industry boundaries. 

• The Training Scheme is open to abuse. For example, male 
management executivescanexclude women from company courses 
while allowing their wives to accompany them on trips away. That 
is, spouses can accompany staff or 'other person' as long as they 
participate in the course. The 1991 amendment has, however, 
closed some of the loopholes. 
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• The wording of the Training Guarantee Act makes no allocation for 
the provision of equal training for men and women in the workforce. 
Because women tend to occupy the lower rungs of the corporate 
ladder, women are more easily excluded from opportunities to 
increase their competence levels. The act does not actively encourage 
women employees to compile the types of courses that women 
would be interested in attending. 

• There is no provision in the act for employers to spend proportionate 
amounts of training funds on all grades of employees. For example, 
all training expenditure could be spent on management rather than 
training employees at lower levels. 

• Anomalies do exist between the Tax Act's definition of training and 
the Training Scheme's definition. 

• Donations to other persons can satisfy the terms of the legislation, 
but an anti-avoidance provision in the legislation could mean that 
some of these donations do not qualify. 

• Related companies are allowed to group their training expenditure 
but companies and related partnerships or individuals did not have 
the same facility. This has been somewhat changed in the 1991 
amendment. 



ACTIVITY 6 



Determine the appropriateness or otherwise of borrowing a training levy model from 
overseas. 
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Issue 7 

Cost of training — public vs. private 



Opinions differ greatly as to who should pay for training in Australia. Despite the 
gains which have been achieved by award restructuring by bringing training into 
the political arena, its effectiveness may be limited by a problem of financial 
resourcing: 

There's a lack of national commitment by the government, the unions and the 
employers to inject cash into the training system, actually to train the thousands 
of process workers who make Kambrook Kettles, Ford Falcons, and Email 
Refrigerators, to understand quality concepts or to do minor or even major 
engineering tasks. 

(Curran 1990, p. 11) 

The Confederation of Australian Industry argues that it would be preferable for 
industry to organise its own funding arrangements to meet its overall training 
needs in a timely and equitable manner. In this way, industries would be able to 
develop training strategies for their own particular needs and circumstances. 

However, the Federal Government favours an interventionist approach. Arguing 
that industry has not made sufficient progress in providing acceptable levels of 
training, a two-volume government report released in October 1990, called 
Training Costs of Award Restructuring (Deveson Report), argues the case for private 
industry taking a greater share in the general provision of post-school training. 
The Do^eson Report is consistent with the earlier Dawkins and Holding Skills for 
Australia paper which states: 

There is an urgent need to reverse the long-term trend for the public sector to 
meet an ever-increasing share of total financial responsibility for training . . . 
Governments have a large and appropriate role to play in the basic education 
and training system. Beyond this, it is primarily the responsibility of employers 
and workers themselves to develop the skills required for effective industrial 
performance and individual development. 

(Dawkins & Holding 1987, pp. 13-14 ) 

This recommended share includes a contribution to 'communication development' 
on the same basis as other skill training. Submissions to the report demonstrated 
that in many industries, 50% of the employees, both Australian born and NESB 
(Non English Speaking Background), are functionally illiterate. 
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The head of the inquiry into funding of industry training, Mr Ivan Deveson, was 
reported in the media as believing workers should partially share the cost of 
training with employers. He argued that there was a case for sharing the funding 
for industry training across the board. Union reaction to this proposal was one of 
opposition to any imposition of additional financial costs on workers. 

The Deveson Report (1990, p. 14) found that recurrent expenditure estimates on 
training through TAFE in 1989 amounted to $1 569.8 million while Pappas Carter 
Evans & Koop (PCEK 1990, p. 17) estimated that public and private sector 
industry currently spends $1 300 million on training. 

Projected estimates in the Deveson Report suggest that the government contribution 
to training through the TAFE sector would increase by 5% per year, which implies 
an increase from $1.6 billion in 1990 to reach a level of $2.0 billion by 1995. For the 
private sector, PCEK (1990) predicted a 50% increase by 1995 due to an increase 
of about 33% in demand. The Deveson Report (1990, p. 29) argued that the 
responsibility for training delivery will shift marginally toward industry rather 
than TAFE. However, the impact of award restructuring on private industry's 
training costs will be felt within a five-year time frame rather than two years 
(Green & Mills 1990). 

The Deveson Committee argued very strongly in the report that: 

. . .industry should adopt a greater commitment to training as a core ingredient 
of its success and profitability — and of its contribution to the nation. 

(Deveson Report 1990, p. 61) 

The report highlighted the need for training partnerships between government 
and industry, especially where access by the disadvantaged is involved. 

The Deveson Report (1990, pp. 12-14) provided data on participation rates for 
TAFE courses, apprenticeship intakes and traineeships but indicated this was 
only part of the picture. The report noted that industry training encompassed all 
types and levels of employees (Deveson Report 1990, p. 13) and that many firms 
provide their own in-house training. In some cases much informal on-the-job 
training has been replaced by structured on-the-job training or in-house off-the- 
job training. 



ACTIVITY 7 



What arguments against industry contributions to training can be advanced by industry? 
Are they justified? 
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Issue 8 

Commercialisation of training — those 
who pay the piper play the tune 



The other issue for concern is the increasing commercialisation of training 
programs. Two problems emerge here. Firstly, there is a danger that fees will act 
as a barrier to those who cannot afford to pay them, and high fee courses can 
therefore be monopolised by small, relatively privileged groups — whether self- 
financing or employer-financed. Commercialisation of training could create 
quasi-craft barriers all the way down through the skills hierarchy. 

The problem is that management tends to be involved in exclusive training 
programs while the blue collar and lower paid white collar workers are relegated 
to cheap in-house activities. New work classifications and skill levels could act to 
close off areas of work and levels of pay, rather than to increase opportunities and 
create greater flexibility. 

The second key concern is that corporatist views of training, held even by the 
public sector, could result in very narrowist conceptions of reproducing a generation 
of workers skilled only for a capitalist workplace. The workplace reforms align the 
education system with the attainment of national economic goals which coincide 
with those of large corporate interests. 



ACTIVITY 8 



Produce a basic profile of the major training activities that have been provided at different 
skill levels in your industry. Examine the cost differential between programs offered to 
employees at different skill levels. 
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Issue 9 

Relevant government reports in the 



The three reports examined in this section seek to answer three key questions: how 
to improve the educationand training of our workforce; how to ensure Australia's 
survival in world markets; and how to ensure worthwhile employment for people 
in the future. However, some may wonder whether the following reports reflect 
a pressure on government to conform mainly to the demands of industry rather 
than cater for the total well-being of the Australian population. 

The vision of 'The Finn Committee', which comprised exclusively business 
leaders and bureaucrats (teachers and student members were absent), and the 
corporatist interests of the BCA view education priorities in instrumental 
terms, assuming that improved educational performance will automatically 
translate to improved economic performance, an assumption which neatly 
evades the vagaries of the market place to which the policy authors zealously 
subscribe. 



It is interesting to note that the first report discussed below (The Finn Report) is 
almost identical in substance to the Business Councilof Australia (1991) document 
'Declaration of goals for Australia's schools'. Both documents recommend a 
minimum of thirteen years of schooling and a strengthening of vocational and 
technical education more linked to business and industry. Similarly, both 
documents favour the adoption of 'key competencies', 'common learning tasks' 
and 'agreed performance standards' in evaluating the standard of education and 
training. 

Report 1: The Finn Report 

Both State Governments and the Federal Government have embraced the 
recommendations of the Finn Report into post-compulsory education, ensuring 
that by the year 2001 all young people under the age of twenty have attained a 
vocational qualification equivalent to the National Training Board's Level 2. The 
main thrust of the report supported a view that there are essential things that all 
young people (fifteen-year-olds to nineteen-year-olds) need to learn in their 
preparation for employment, and that they should be able to develop these 




(Kell 1991, p. 154) 
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employment-related key competencies regardless of the education and training 
pathway Ihey follow. 

The report identified six areas of competence considered essential to the preparation 
for employment, and recommended that credible and nationally comparable 
ways of assessing young people's attainments be developed. The six areas of 
competence identified were: 

• language and communication 

• mathematics 

• scientific and technological understanding 

• cultural understanding 

• problem understanding 

• personal and interpersonal skills 

Report 2: The Mayer Discussion Paper (still in progress as at 
June 1992) 

The Mayer Committee has released discussion papers on its brief which is to 
extend the findings of the Finn Report by undertaking further exploratory work 
on the employment-related key competencies concept. The discussion paper 
issued in March 1992 (Australian Education Council 1991a) urged further 
consultation with industry and educational and training authorities. Thus far the 
Mayer Committee has mainly focused on language and communication and 
mathematics although all employment-related key competencies havebeen placed 
within eight strands at three performance levels. 

Report 3: The Carmichael Report 

TheCarmichael Report released on 10 March 1992 argues the case very powerfully 
that if young people are not prepared for work, they will be prepared instead for 
unemployment. The basic thrust of the Carmichael Report is to challenge the 
archaic and rigid apprenticeship system which places too much emphasis on age 
and achievement relative to the age group and far too little on actual, measurable 
and assessable skills. 

Currently the apprenticeship system serves only a small percentage of young 
people — just over 10% — and is restricted to a number of trades. The report 
proposes a new system of entry-level training which merges the current system 
of apprenticeships and traineeships into a new Australian Vocational Certificate 
Training System. The new system will provide, along with the HSC and VCE in 
Victoria, a qualification for the workforce for virtually all young people. 
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NEWSBREAK 




Former union chief Carmichael 
rings in changes to workforce 



For Mr Laurie Carmichael, 
decades of revolt against demean- 
ing and cruel work practices 
have metamorphosed into work 
towards a different and dynamic 
future through planning for an 
educated and skilled national 
workforce. 

Mr Carmichael, 67, was at 
Ballina yesterday to address a 
conference of senior education 
and TAPE officers as chairman 
of the Employment and Skills 
Formation Council of the Nation- 
al Board of Employment, Educa- 
tion and Training. 

He outlined the implications of 
the Finn Report on education 
and training and the findings of 
the subsequent Mayer committee 
in relation to a new pattern for 
education and its relationship 
with industry. 

He said that up to the early 
1970s, the bulk of skills forma- 
tion had been at the lower levels 
of industry where workers had to 



perform 'human robotic tasks' 
and the young population failed 
to see the relevance of learning. 

Most workers were told what 
to do and how and took part in 
little decision-making in a 'highly 
alienating and adversarial' cli- 
mate. There were barriers to 
promotion and management was 
authoritarian. 

"In a previous life, before my 
'metamorphosis', I had some re- 
action to it myself which led to 
some publicity," Mr Carmichael 
said in one of the understate- 
ments of the century. 

Mr Carmichael, a fitter and 
turner in a factory making tin 
cans, became leader of the Amal- 
gamated Metal Workers' Union 
for many years, leading the re- 
volt against authoritarian man- 
agement's view of the 'human 
robot' workforce. 

"The world has changed, par- 



ticularly the world of work, and 
I've changed with it," he said. 

Mr Carmichael told the semi- 
nar the advent of the silicon chip 
had changed the human robot 
view .of labour forever. 

"Industry is now confronted 
by the fact that it needs invest- 
ment in human resources as 
much as technology," he said. 

"Wherever computers apply to, 
industry, it is now limited by the 
human resources required. We 
have to find a way to develop 
these human resources. 

"And the skills of industrial 
relations must also be built into 
the workforce itself." 

Mr Carmichael outlined the 
bold new nine-year $1.2-billion 
Federal Government plan to pro- 
duce young people who could be 
integrated into a changing labour 
market by the year 2001. 



(Source: Northern Star 2 June 1992, p. 3) 
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The report aimed to: 

• increase the occupational and industrialareas covered by articulated, 
structured training arrangements; 

• provide multiple flexible pathways to accommodate the needs and 
circumstances of most young people; 

• contribute significantly to the task of producing a more skilled and 
productive workforce and thereby generate new employment 
opportunities in an internationally competitive market; and 

• facilitate the articulation of the credentials held by young people, 
with career paths established in most occupations and industries 
through the award restructuring process. 

The report recommends that the new Vocational Certificate Training System 
provides for: 

• four fully articulated vocational certificate levels equating with the 
Australian Standards Framework; 

• assessment at each level through competency-based assessment, 
including RPL (Recognition of Prior Learning); 

• levels to be certified by nationally consistent Australian Vocational 
Certificates; and 

• competence in the generic key areas identified by the Finn Report. 

Other proposals include: 

• articulation, credit transfer and RPL to facilitate progression to 
higher levels of competence; 

• completion target (for Year 12) of 90% of young people by 1995; 

• integrated networks for the flexible delivery of education and 
training to be developed through closely linked networks of senior 
colleges, TAFE colleges, local firms, skill centres and group-training 
companies; and 

• flexible industry-based or enterprise-based approaches to the 
development of work-based vocational certificate training. 

One of the most significant proposals, currently being taken on board by the 
government is to move away from age-based pay scales to a scale which recognises 
the competency attained by young people. This system recognises a person's 
capacity to undertake a range of work and recognises that they accept the 
responsibilities associated with the job. 

The Carmichael Report remains highly contentious. It fails to address: 

• the skilling needs of the majority of the workforce; 

• the needs of older workers returning to the workforce; and 

• the real needs of disadvantaged groups such as young women, 
Aboriginal people, migrants and students with disabilities. 
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Clearly the value of the Carmichael Report lies in its aim to break down barriers 
between pathways in the school and vocational education sectors. 



ACTIVITY 9 



What has been the consistent theme of all these government reports since the late 1 980s? 
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Issue 10 

Competency Based Training (CBT) 



Competency Based Training (CBT) is essentially a systematic approach which 
ensures that learners in vocational training programs achieve pre-specified 
objectives. A competency based approach emphasises not the length of time a 
student attends a course of study, or how well the student does in relation to other 
students, but rather focuses on whether a student, on completion of the course, can 
achieve clearly specified skill levels. 

CBT is not new— but what is new is that it is a key pillar in the building blocks of 
current workplace reform in Australia. The skilling movement has resulted in a 
renewal of the competency movement. Workplace reforms thatare directly linked 
to the successful implementation of CBT include: 

• the development of new industrial awards based on defined 
workplace competencies; 

• new approaches to job design based on clusters of tasks which in 
turn are defined by competencies required in terms of skills, 
knowledge and attitudes; 

• career paths involving a logical development of worker competence 
both on-the-job and off-the-job; 

• recognition of prior learning that may be gained through experience 
on-the-job or through other forms of non-formal learning; 

• a closer linking of on-the-job and off-the-job training to ensure each 
are mutually defined in terms of competence requirements to be 
achieved under workplace conditions; and 

• recognition of competence related to qualifications or workskills 
gained overseas. 

Most of the literature on CBT focuses concerns around the following: 

• What is meant by a competency? 

• How can competencies be identified? 

• How can competencies be assessed? 
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The myths 
that miss 



the point 

Competency Based Training (CBT) is 
polarising the education community. 
Academics ANDREW GONCZI and 
PAUL HAGER demolish some of the 
present myths 

THE Behaviourist Myth: This argues that com- 
petency standards are founded on the view that 
competence consists in overt, observable be- 
haviours. 

In fact competency standards in an occupation 
integrate tasks that need to be performed with 
the attributes a person must possess to perform 
them — attributes such as knowledge, abilities, 
skills and attitudes. Thus competence is not dl- 
"r?ctly observable, rather it is inferred from suc- 
cessful performance. 

The Complexity Myth: This argues that not all 
human activity, even directly work-related human 
activity, fits the competence model. 

Hence, the argument runs, professional work is 
too complex to be captured completely in a set of 
standards. The conclusion is that competency stan- 
dards are not appropriate for professional work. 
We accept the premiss of this argument but deny 
that the conclusion follows from this premiss. 

What is not being pointed out in this argument 
is that failure to capture the totality of an occupa- 
tion is true of all assessment models. So compe- 
tency standards make no claim to exhaust all fa- 
cets of a profession, just as traditional entry pro- 
cedures for professionals don't claim to be totally 
comprehensive. 

What a good set of competency standards does 
do Is to provide a clear statement of what is con- 
sidered to be important in competent perform- 
ance in that profession. This Is something which 
has been a long felt need of registering authori- 
ties an«J the like, thereby pointing to weaknesses 
in the present arrangements. 

The Training Myth: This holds that as a result 
of establishing competency standards, the corre- 
sponding courses that prepare people for the pro- 
fession will adopt competency-based training. 

Academics are. of course, correct in their rejec- 
tion of professional courses becoming a series of 
practical modules. However when competence is 
conceptualised via the integrated approach in 
terms of knowledge, abilities, skills and attitudes 
displayed in the context of realistic professional 
tasks, these consequences no longer follow. 

Rather than recommending the adoption of 
competency-based training, the integrated 
approach, by also emphasising requisite know- 
ledge, abilities, skills and attitudes, offers power- 
ful guidance of improvement of traditional cour- 
ses in respect of content, teaching strategies and 
assessment procedures. 

Competency standards also offer educational 
and assessment benefits. The competency stan- 
dards themselves are r powerful guide to pro- 
viders of professional education. However, if 
needs to be emphasised that they are not a curric- 
ulum document. So. for example, entry level com- 
petency standards specify what new graduates 
should be able to do, but say nothing about how 
this state Is to be achieved. Hence for providers 
there is as much flexibility as ever to decide what 
to teach, how to teach it and how to assess it. 

The Central Control Myth: This suggests that 
competency standards are developed and con- 
trolled by government bureaucrats, eg t'. s Na- 
tional Training Board. In fact, the philosophy be- 



hind the development of competency standards in 
Australia is that the profession or industry lays 
down and develops the standards. 

In many cases university staff are active mem- 
bers of the professional body, hence they have 
strong representation on the body that owns and 
develops the competency standards. In all cases 
the professional body is a main stakeholder that is 
entitled to significant input into courses for their 
profession. 

Since the competency standards are a powerful 
guide to providers of professional education with- 
out being a curriculum document, they provide 
common ground for discussion between providers 
and the profession that doesn't exist at present. 

The lack of such common ground in the past has 
seen some university faculties fragment into a 
series of specialist departments that compete with 
one another for funds, staff, etc and thereby lose 
sight of the totality of professional practice. The 
competency standards will enable the relative 
roles of, the providers and profession to become 
clearer in a mutually co-operative environment. 

The Checklist Myth: This holds that assess- 
ment of competence involves ticking off a check- 
list of observable behaviours. Given the complex- 
ity of professional work, this is seen as a futile at- 
tempt to achieve objectivity at the cost of validity. 
We accept this criticism of the behaviourist task 
approach to competency standards. 

However when tne integrated approach to com- 
petency standards is adapted, competence is not 
something that Is directly observed. Rather, as 
pointed out above, competence Is inferred from 
performance. This has the effect of placing as- 
sessment of competence in the same boat as other 
kinds of assessment in academic Institutions in 
that procedures are available to maximise its 
validity and reliability. 

The Lowest Common Denominator Myth: This 
is commonly put forward in relation to entry-level 
competency standards. It holds that because they 
prescribe minimum standards, they therefore dis- 
courage excellence by reducing everything to the 
lowest common denominator. A variant on this is 
that they promote de-slcilling. 

These charges are no mor.' logical than making 
the same claims about traditional examinations 
on the ground that there is a minimum mark for 
gaining a pass. More specifically, this mvth is 
based on a complex misunderstanding of the na- 
ture of the standards. For the charges to have any 
substance, the standards would have to relate to 
tasks that admit of no degrees of performance, ie 
you can either do it or you can't. However in pro- 
fessional work (and in most other kinds of work) 
such tasks are rare. Typically, the standards re- 
late to tasks that admit of many degrees of per- 
formance, as does the task of taking a traditional 
examination. 

In both cases the existence of a minimum satis- 
factory level of performance is consistent with a 
full range of performances from excellent 
through to fall. 

Of course the expectation is that most graduates 
of professional courses will greatly exceed the per- 
formance (evels specified by the entry-level com- 
petency standards. Just as most entrants to the 
professional courses greatly exceed the entry re- 
quirements. 

Impracticallties of Assessment Myth: This 
holds that the costs of assessment oi compe'.ence 
would be prohibitive. In tact much assessment 
which takes p'ace at present is assessment ol 
competence. For example, before students are 
able to complete a course ol teacher education 
they have to demonstrate a variety ot teaching 
competencies assessed by direct observation and 
by evidence provided by supervisors as well as 
through traditional examinations of knowledge. 

In summary, before competency based ap- 
proaches to nighcr education are dismissed it 
would be desirable for Its critics to adopt some oi 
the attitudes and practise some ol the habits ol 
mind which they claim are the hallmark of a uni- 
versity education. 

0 Andmt' Ckmcd and Paul Wooer are fmrn the far 
mm ol rdiu-ahun al r/mivrri/i/ of Tn-hnnlnqy. Sydiri/ 



(Source: Australian 20 May 1992, p. 18) 
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However, the CBT movement is not without its critics. Some of the concerns 
include its: 

• relation to Taylorism (see the article by Brown (1991)) 

• disempowering aspects (see the articles by Jackson (1991a, 1991b)) 

• products rather than process (see the article by Collins (1983)) 



ACTIVITY 10 '■■ 



How and why is CBT regarded as the linchpin of the workplace reform agenda? 
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Issue 11 

Recognition of Prior Learning (RPL) 



The Recognition of Prior Learning (RPL) movement advocates that RPL will assist 
in the achievement of a more flexible, highly skilled and productive workforce. 
The system provides for a mechanism through which an individual may obtain 
formal recognition for achievements of past learning and experiences. RPL 
assesses an individual's level of competency and knowledge based on broader 
criteria than the current reliance on only formal qualifications. It allows for the 
acknowledgment of an individual's skills and knowledge irrespective of how it 
has been acquired. 

The basic premise on which RPL is based is that people can and do learn 
throughout their lives and that much of this learning, whether it takes place at 
work or at home, can be relevant and valuable within an occupational role. The 
purpose of RPL is to identify and assess the accumulated learning experiences of 
an individual in relation to clearly prescribed vocational outcomes. The process 
involves an acknowledgment of skills and knowledge obtained through: 

• formal training, conducted by industry or education authorities: 

• work experience including informal training; and 

• life experience. 

The focus of RPL is on learning outcomes, not on how, when or where the learning 
took place. Hence the system focuses on product rather than process. It is 
outcomes-driven rather than process-oriented. It is clearly related to the thrust 
and ideology of the competency based movement — like two peas in a pod. 

RPL has become a catchcry in the workplace reform movement. The prescribed 
vocational outcomes determined by the relevant regulatory authorities form 
'benchmarks' against which prior learning is assessed. In the case of formal 
training these would be the course outcomes as defined by a curriculum. In the 
case of industry, these would be the skills or competency classifications established 
through industrial awards. 

It has been argued that RPL helps to tap into unrecognised skills in the labour 
market which will: 

• recognise those skills which already exist both in the current and 
potential workforce; 
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• widen access to education and training; 

• widen access to nationally recognised vocational qualifications; 

• provide a system for 'skills audit'; and 

• reduce training time by assessing and accrediting existing 
competence. 

Obviously such benefits are attractive to employers if existing competencies can 
be formally recognised and training time can be reduced. For employees it means 
that they can gain nationally recognised qualifications to which they were 
previously denied access because of pre-entry requirements or lengthy periods of 
study. 



ACTIVITY 11 



If part of the workplace reform agenda is to improve the skill base of the Australian 
workforce, how can RPL do any more than maintain the status quo? That is, can RPL be 
used as a mechanism for abrogating training responsibilities? 
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Issue 12 

Management upskilling 



'Kaizan' has become a new catchword in Australian industry — it means 'continuous 
improvement'. At a 1991 summit organised by the Business Council of Australia, 
entitled 'Our Competitive Future' business people werebombardedwithnumerous 
slogansand catchphrases like 'benchmarking', 'kaizan', 'total quality management' 
and 'just in time'. As the media reported, the walls of the Sheraton Wentworth's 
ballroom echoed with platitudes regarding the need for Australia to become more 
productive, more efficient and, of course, more competitive. 

But the problem is that despite the cries for increased efficiencies, management 
itself is doing little to upgrade its own ranks. The mainproblem withmanagement 
training is that it is geared to solve immediate problems rather than to integrate 
courses into an overall management development program for individual 
managers. As well, many managers in Australia are untrained in management 
skills or have been promoted to management positions for reasons that are not 
always related to management potential. 

Back in 1990, the then Minister for Employment, Education and Training, John 
Dawkins, called upon managers to upgrade their skills. He argued that managers 
were neglecting themselves when it came to training because they did not 
consider themselves to be 'workers'. He suggested that managers had 
misunderstood the Training Guarantee Legislation— thinking it was only directed 
at blue-collar training. He argued for a direct correlation between productivity 
and management practices. 

In Dunphy and Stace (1990) the authors describe the methodology and style of 
change in leadership that is beginning to emerge inmajor private and public sector 
organisations. They emphasise the link between business change and strategy 
and human resource management. 
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Promotion not always related to potential 

Teaching managers to manage 



By DEBORAH KNUCKEY 

YOU wouldn't go to an un- 
qualified doctor or you 
wouldn't let a person with no 
training run the company's 
books and you wouldn't allow 
an unlicensed driver to drive 
you around. 

However, many companies 
put their financial health and 
staffs wellbeing in the hands 
of untrained managers, says 
the chairman of interna- 
tional management training 
company The Crest Group, 
Mr Hal Krause. 

"Engineers and architects 
deal with exacts; building a 
bridge In Australia and Afri- 
ca, the stress limitations and 
the load factors are the 
same," Mr Krause said. 

"Attorneys and solicitors 
deal with a specific set of 
rules. Doctors can expect pa- 
tients with similar problems 
to react to similar treatement 
in a similar fashion. 

"The managers' world is dif- 
ferent Different people defi- 
nitely don't respond to the 
same treatment from the 
same men and the stress fac- 
tors and the load limitations 
vary greatly. 

"On top of that, the man- 
agers' world is filled with 
snipers," he said. 

"Top managements' job is to 
develop bullet-proof man- 
agers." 

But the challenges faced by 
managers were universal. 

"The mechanics of business 
differ but the humanics of 
people and management are 
the same," he said. 

Mr Krause, who started 
sales training in 1964, set up 
The Crest Group In 1987 to 
meet clients' needs for man- 
agement training. 

He found that not only were 
most managers untrained in 
management skills, but they 
had been promoted to man- 
agement for reasons that 
were not always related to 
their management potential. 



"Most managers became 
managers in one of three 
ways," he said. 

"They did a good a job in 
another capacity and were 
promoted, they were related 
to the boss (that's not a joke, 
95 per cent of all companies 
start as family-owned compa- 
nies), or, in the case of a sales 
maanger, they were a top 
salesperson. 

"But the qualities that made 
them good at another job, a 
Rood relative or a good sales 
person, did not necessarily 
mean that they were going to 
be a good manager.** 

Most managers were only 
trained in the mechanics of 
the business and missed out 
on learning the vital manage- 
rial skills. 

The "Watch George" train- 
ing method was commonly 
used, he said. 

"The new manager shows up 
and says: 'Boss, I'm ready to 
go to work. What do you want 
me to do?* 

'The boss says: 'See George 
over there? George has been 
there 17 years and George 
knows everything there is to 
know about this company. We 
are just going to let you work 
with George a few days', 

"In most organisations ma- 
nagers are responsible for 
pretty much the same thing. 

"Managers are responsible 
for hiring, training, planning, 
organising, delegating, com- 
municating and, hopefully, 
motivating the people they 
work with." 

Those skills should be 
taught, as to give people man- 
agerial responsibility without 
the skills needed to be a good 
manager was a recipe for, if 
not disaster, mediocrity. 

There were many tired, old 
excuses for not doing man- 
agement training. 

Many companies claimed 
the managers were too busy, 



but they always found time to 
repeat poorly done work. 

"Abraham Lincoln said: 'If I 
had three hours to cut down a 
tree, I'd spend the first two 
hours sharpening my axe'," 
he said. 

Others said they were too 
small, "yet if an organisation 
has 100 staff and one person 
is not operating at full capac- 
ity, that's 1 per cent of their 
organisation," he said. 

"But if they have five people 
(in the company) and they 
have one person who is not 
operating at the maximum ef- 
fectiveness, that's 20 per cent 
of their organlsaion." 

To answer companies that 
claim they could not afford 
training, Mr Krause says: 
"The cost of training is far 
less than the cost of igno- 
rance". 

But most companies have 
coped with little or no man- 
agement training In the past. 

"They have survived, but 
they haven't accomplished 
what they might have," 

Mr Krause was visiting Aus- 
tralia from his Colorado base 
to show, his local distributors 
his latest video-based course, 
The Bullet Proof Manager. 

The course, which is distri- 
buted through Richard C 
Jones and Associates in Syd- 
ney, has 12 three-and-a-half 
hour videos on management, 
marketing or staff motivation 
and a session run by a faci- 
litator. 

The participants meet once 
a month, giving them time to 
integrate the previous unit's 
lesson into their work. 

Mr Krause likens the 
spread-out approach to callis- 
thenics; a short spurt leaves 
you sore, a regular workout 
leaves you strong. 



(Source: Australian 8 Dec. 1990, p. 41) 
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Managers need to 
update skills 



BUSINESS managers need 
to update their skills, accord- 
ing to two structural effi- 
ciency experts. 

Mr Garry Adams, former 
industrial officer with the 
Municipal Officers Associa- 
tion and now with manage- 
ment consultants Noble 
Lowndes Cullen Egan Dell 
(CED). said many companies 
neglected the multi-skilling of 
management and concen- 
trated solely on increasing the 
abilities of their general work- 
force. 

Mr Adaips' 8ydney-based 
counterpart. Mr David Pit- 
man, prepared a CED report 
entitled Restructuring: Now 
and for the Future. 

The report is an analysis of 
Australian management per- 
formance, which confirms the 
results of the recently pub- 
lished Business Council of 
Australia report. 

The BCA report found man- 
agement skills are not keep- 
ing pace with the restructur- 
ing of the workforce. 

Mr Adams said the BCA re- 
port confirmed CED findings 
that management shortfalls 
were a problem in the previ- 
ous two-tier wage system. 

"Not enough managers fully 
appreciate the opportunities 
that successive national wage 
systems have offered them." 
he said. 

And the findings of the 
reports illustrated that 
although business was work- 
ing toward gaining greater 
.^management skills, it was not 
progressing rapidly enough. 

CED believes the next 
opportunity for managers to 
lift their game will come with 
the next wages system. 

"This will almost certainly 
embrace issues such as those 
embodied in the Structural 
Efficiency Principle - issues 
such as work redesign and 
more flexible working patter- 
ns." Mr Adams said. 

"The heart of the structural 
efficiency debate centres on 
whether Australian managers 




Mr Adams . . . 'lost opportunities' 



have the necessary expertise 
to utilise effectively the 
opportunities presented by 
SEP." 
Mr Pitman agrees. 

"In today's world doing 
nothing is no longer an 
option." he said. 

"Unions and employers need 
to make well-informed deci- 
sions on closely related 
issues." 

Managers needed to be able 
to ©opt with workplace con- 
sultation, new systems of 
training and accreditation, 
job- ^design, more flexible 
worfcw -arrangements and 
redu4^rtemarcation barriers. 

"Essentially, for manage- 
ment to be able to play a key 
role In changing the shape of 
the workplace, they need to be 
able to drop the old methods 
of thinking," Mr Pitman said. 



In today's workplace the dis- 
tinction between production 
and personnel-industrial rela- 
tions was anachronistic. 

"The breakdown of relations 
Into these categories was 
probably always ill-conceived 
and is totally unrealistic in 
today's workforce. 

"Managers must now be- 
come conversant in all Issues 
affecting their enterprise if 
they are to compete with their 
rivals in Europe. Japan and 
North America." 

CED has also found manag- 
ers do not have a sufficiently 
long-sighted view of their 
business future. 

"They must anticipate the 
move toward comparable 
levels of flexibility and pro- 
ductivity that will be achieved 
in the 1990s and beyond." Mr 
Pitman said. 



(Source: Australian 25-26 Aug. 1990, p. 38) 
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Using the information collected in Activity 8, determine whether management has been 
prevented from attending training programs due to cost factors. 
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Issue 13 

Performance appraisal 



Performance appraisal is a process that involves evaluating performance. It 
focuses on individuals or on organisations but is an ambiguous construct which 
can either empower or dis-empower. In recent years attempts at designing 
performance appraisal systems originally have been set up to evaluate the work 
of organisations and plan future directions, but in the majority of cases, the 
emphasis has shifted to appraising individual workers. Most recently performance 
appraisal is being used to evaluate a worker's performance, communicate that 
evaluation to the worker and establish a plan for improvement. 

According to Miles & Snow (1984) two different forms of appraisal appear to 
dominate the field. One approach aims at monitoring or checking the progress of 
a worker — a surveillance orientation; while the other aims at the development of 
workers — a professional development orientation. There are major political and 
ideological differences between the two. 

The surveillance orientation is the approach taken in the development of 
performance agreements, down-the-line-management and performance indicators 
as ways of measuring whether or nor performance agreements have been met. 
The rationale for this system is mainly one of 'accountability' and 'efficiency'. This 
system needs to demonstrate that industry is being cost efficient. Equally important 
is the need for managers to know what is happening in the workforce and to 
ensure that their management policies are actually being carried out. 

The professional development orientation is an approach which defines appraisal 
as an agreed and structured process of shared reflection and collaborative 
planning for achieving professional growth and development within the context 
of organisational goals. This process helps workers to reflect on what they have 
been doing and helps them to make plans for their own professional development. 
Performance review interviews can take place in collaborative ways, but the most 
usual form is that between supervisors and their immediate 'subordinates'. Hence 
it can be structured within the line-management system, thus closely paralleling 
the surveillance system. However, this approach is obviously less threatening 
than the surveillance approach. 

Objections can be levelled at both approaches. Firstly, the nature of work is a 
collective and collaborative enterprise not a private and individual business. Both 
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approaches tend to view the worker as a private, competitive individual who is 
thus accountable at the individual level. Such appraisal systems help to reflect and 
reinforce the individualistic view of work. 

Secondly, the hierarchical nature of workplaces tends to reinforce power 
relationships in the labour process. Hierarchical appraisal systems assume that 
there are some individuals who have inner qualities and perceptions that provide 
them with the capacity to make judgements about others. An illusion is maintained 
that enables those in positions of power to structure workplaces in ways which 
encourage appraisal schemes to serve and reaffirm the logic of their own 
assumptions. 



ACTIVITY 13 



How can appraisal climates be developed where coercion and power relationships are 
absent? 
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Issue 14 

Changing workforce patterns 



' According to Barry Jones (1990) major changes have taken place in the modern 
workforce as we have moved from an industrial to a post-industrial society. These 
changes have included: 

• a move from an agricultural to a manufacturing to a service 
economy — there has been a decline in labour-intensive employment 
but an increase in capital-intensive employment; 

• a move for advanced economies into a post-industrial era in which 
services such as welfare, education, administration and the transfer 
of information dominate employment — by 1980 two thirds of 
employment in Australia was in the service sector (selling, teaching, 
office work, transport, administration, media etc.); 

• creation by the computerised revolution of a iourth transition: 
'post-service' where routine and repetitive service employment 
will be reduced; 

• greater dependence on information and more people engaged in 
collecting, processing, storing and retrieving data thanare employed 
in agriculture and manufacturing; 

• fragmentation of knowledge — complex and power shifts from 
elected governments towards technocrats, public servants, 
corporations and media owners; 

• emergence of a global economy with multinationals and a loss of 
power by individuals; 

• postwar era of full employment largely male, replaced by higher 
participation rates generally but many women in insecure, low- 
paid work; 

• widening gap between the information-rich and information-poor 
where education qualifications become the rationing device for 
entry into secure and satisfying employment, and failure imposes 
heavy social and economic penalties; 
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• miniaturisation providing for an exponential increase in output 
wiih a far lower investment in capital, labour and energy; and 

• decline in population growth of large Western cities. 

It is interesting to focus on the current changes that are taking place. It is argued 
that we will pass through a post-service revolution into a post-service society — 
which could be a golden age of leisure and personal development based on the 
cooperative use of resources. This type of society is likely to include the following 
features: 

• There will be a levelling off in the numbers of people working in 
large-scale, market-based service employment (e.g. office work, 
retailing, fuel supply etc.) which is routine or repetitive and can be 
replaced by computerised operations which are cheaper, faster and 
more accurate. 

• Employment will also fall where personalised services can be 
provided by centralised, computer-controlled means e.g. electronic . 
mail delivery, telecommunications. 

• Manufacturing will use fewer workers, especially in small firms 
which are forced to computerise to cut labour costs and survive 
against international or domestic capital-intensive competition. 
With increasing entry into the global economy, employment in 
textiles, footwear, motor vehicles and accessories will fall. 

• There may be some compensating increases in making solar-energy 
equipment and leisure goods and in processing and fabricating 
metals. 

• There will be a tendency towards a 'non-political' corporate state 
with a consequent growth of technocrats in decision-making. 

• There will be increasing anxiety about the rate of depletion of the 
world's resources and the adoption of a stable state — where materials 
are recycled and miniaturised technology is used to save energy. 

• The traditional work ethic will be declared irrelevant or counter- 
productive to society's needs. Compulsory leisure activities may be 
imposed on those for whom there is no place in the labour force. 
There should be a fundamental change in the relationship of workers 
to their employment, to time use, and to each other. 

• . There will be a mounting tension between the information-rich, 

who are employed and affluent, and the information-poor, who are 
unskilled, bored, frustrated and unhappy about subsisting on a 
guaranteed income. 

• There will be DI Y Do-it-yourself activities. New types of employment 
will be generated which are complementary to and not dependent 
on technological forms. They will be aimed.at satisfying individual 
needs — deliberately intended to be labour/time absorbing — and 
work itself will be part of the output of production, as in craftwork, 
gardening and D1Y. 
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Moonlighting is 
on the rise: ABS 



By KRNAKD LAGAN 

CANBERRA: While almost a 
million Australians are out of 
work, the number holding down 
two or more jobs is growing 
rapidly, according to new statistics. 

An Australian Bureau of Statis- 
tics (ABS) survey of multiple-job 
holders released yesterday shows 
than more than 330,000 Austral- 
ians, or 4.3 per cent of the work- 
force, now have two or more jobs. 

This compares with the 2.8 per 
cent of the workforce moonlight- 
ing in other jobs 10 years ago. 

The typical person working two 
jobs is a married woman, 25 to 34 
years old, and probably Austra- 
lian-bom. She earns about $327 a 
week in her main job, plus about 
$85 from a second job. She 
probably works up to 10 hours a 
week in the second job. 

There are now 168,400 women 
holding multiple jobs. The num- 
ber of men doing so is 163,200. 

According to the ABS, the 
number of people holding multiple 
jobs was steady until 1983, but has 
been increasing every year since. 

The biggest growth in second- 
ary jobs was in the community 
services and recreation industries. 

Of those surveyed, almost 29 
per cent of men and 3 1 per cent of 
women working multiple jobs said 
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their main jobs were professional. 

Most men working second jobs 
said their main work was labour- 
ing, while most women said their 
main job was as a clerk. 

About 42 per cent of women and 
19 per cent of men with multiple 
jobs worked principally in the 
community services industry. 

According to the ABS, con- 
struction workers seemed least in 
need of a second job: only 2 per cent 
of multiple-job holders surveyed 
worked principally in construction. 

Most with multiple jobs work less 
than 35 hours a week in their main 



job; 27 per cent do less than 15. 

Of those whose pre-tax weekly 
earnings were more than $520 in 
their main job, 23 per cent earned 
less than $60 in their second job, 
and 45 per cent got more than $ 1 20. 

And of those whose main job 
weekly earnings were less than 
$160, almost 60 per cent earned 
less than $60 in their second job. 

Workers aged 20 to 24 have 
shown the biggest rise in getting 
second jobs. In 1983, 2.4 per cent 
of that age group in full-time work 
had second jobs. By last year, this 
had risen to 3.8 per cent. 



(Source: Sydney Morning Herald 21 Mar. 1992, p. 4) 

Unpaid domestic work has until recently not been considered as work. It is now 
slowly being recognised that this service has enormous direct and indirect 
economic significance. It is difficult to calculate the work value of unpaid 
domestic labour, but if the services provided in most households had to be paid 
for on a professional basis there are few breadwinners who could meet the salary 
claim of their spouse. 

O 
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ACTIVITY 14 



With an increase in part-time employment rather than a growth in full-time jobs, discuss 
the proposition that we are moving towards a society where people hold multiple jobs. 

References 

Jones, B. (1990), Sleepers, Wake, 2nd edn, Oxford University Press, Melbourne. 
Further reading 

Jones, B. (1990), Sleepers, Wake, 2nd edn, Oxford University Press, Melbourne. 
Raskall, P. (1992), The widening income gap', Modern Times, Mar., p. 9. 
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Issue 15 

Technology, communication and 

training 



The question needs to be raised as to whether modern technology has created a 
possibility that the labour market as we have known it is being terminally 
undermined. As machines can produce the wealth that society distributes, workers 
are less necessary to the production process, and the labour market becomes more 
redundant. In many industries new technologies have displaced human labour. 
As well, the introduction of robots to undertake tasks previously done by people 
has obvious labour-displacing effects. The application of programmable assembly 
lines means that there is less demand for the skilled craftsperson. 
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Tools like the fax and photocopier only gradually won public acceptance 

Technology that creeps, 

not leaps 



By SUSAN OLIVER 

"THERE is going to be enormous 
change over the next 25 years," Doug 
Shears of Uncle Toby's said recently, 
"changes like we have never sees be- 
fore." 

Such views are commonly held in both 
Australian business and society aa a 
•whole. 

Surely there is abundant evidence that 
change 1* already upon us. It is fuelled 
by technology and scientific advances, 
but also by seemingly dramatic changes 
in social values often forced and per- 
suaded by economics and expectations 
of quality of life. 

It is difficult to be fully aware of Just 
how much change has already occurred, 
particularly over recent years. It is 
impossible to scratch the surface of 
most institutions now without finding 
enormous change - even upheaval - 
under way. 

The fate of the State Bank of Victoria 
- and the reasons behind that loss - 
strike at the heart of the institutions 
and value systems of post-World War II 
Australia; where respect for bankers, 
teachers, doctors and Judges was an 
unassailable social right. 



Thousands of government employ- 
ment positions no longer exist and 
Australians in a very short number of 
years are realising that a Job is a priv- 
ilege, not a right. 

Perhaps the biggest shock wave is still 
to come: when our manufacturing in- 
dustry recognises that it has good rea- 
son to locate elsewhere in the world, and 
the loss of local employment that results 
from that move becomes apparent. 

At times a significant change or break- 
through is brought to our attention 
amid excitement in the press and the 
community and we can recognise the 
form tt takes — or will take — in our ever- 
yday lives. Such breakthroughs may be 
scientific — for example, in-vttro fert- 
ilisation - and, further back in time, 
television in our lounge rooms. 

Often as not, social change and ad- 
vances of science and technology are in- 
sidious: they become part of our expec- 
tations of the convenience and quality 
of 'our lives and we give no thought as to 
why or how we got to that point. 

Few people foresaw the dramatic turn- 
around in birth rates in Australia as in 
the rest of the developed world, from 
3,55 children per household in the 1990s 
tolASbylBtt. 
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As the Australian National Population 
Council discussion paper in April of last 
year explains, this "is associated with 
fundamental changes in society includ- 
ing greater e mph a sis on Individual well- 
being and achievement and a general 
acceptance of a variety of lifestyles and 
behaviour'. 

One aspect of this trend is the chang- 
ing rote of women in society and is re- 
flected In the increased participation of 
women in the workforce. 

Demographically this is reflected in in- 
creases in de facto marriages, increased 
divorce and separation, later age at 
marriage, delay at first birth, fewer chil- 
dren and voluntary childlessness. 

Insidiously, but very markedly, a na- 
tion's set of value* shifted in 20 years. 

Here the social-value linkages are in- 
triguing - and problematic - for busi- 
ness planners engaged in technology 
forecasting and market research. 

Why was there not an immediate take- 
up of the fax machine? Telebanking is 
available now. but a very small number 
of users makes the costs per transaction 
prohibitive for the banks offering the 
service. 

Insidious shift 
in our values 



the "paperless office", the "workerless 
factory, the "cashless society", "tele- 
commuting" and "videoconferencing" 
may all Just be techno-hype. or perhaps 
technc-opUmisrn, or plain technocratic 
wishful thinking. 

Or is it? I rather believe in "technology 
creep". 

Society will achieve confidence and 
familiarity and. in due course, recognise 
the need and greater convenience of 
many of these technologies now on 
offer. 

This will be similar to the growth in 
usage of the fax machine and before 
that, the word processor, the photocop- 
ier and the personal computer - each of 
which bad to lean heavily on institution- 
alised practices and systems before they 
could find their way "in". 

Can we imagine for one moment that 
we could do without any of these things 
now? 



In the meantime we probably have tit- 
tle realisation of the strength of the 
scientific and technological base of our 
everyday lives. Silicon chips are now a 
familiar presence in our computers, 
electronic games and the world of home 
entertainment, 

Computer aided design and manufac- 
ture (CAD/CAM) and the ability to de- 
sign particular functions into the chips 
led to application-specific integrated dr- 
cuits, capable of replacing many of the 
mechanical controls in devices as di- 
verse as washing machines and home 
security systems. 

Intelligent chips are used to enhance 
reliability and to give a greater range of 
functions to products. For example, they 
are used in car braking systems to pre- 
vent skidding and in elevators to im- 
prove response time and to detect Im- 
pending failures. 

Advances in materials science benefit 
visitors to the dentist, providing quicker 
setting, higher performance materials.. 

Elderly people who have difficulty ac- 
cepting modern technology (my grand- 
mother could not accept the telephone, 
but on four occasions walked out of hos- 
pital with a replacement hip or knee) ac- 
cept unthinkingly the implant of very 
high technology in their hearts (pace- 
maker); their ears (bionic ear), made 
possible by the miracles of modem elec- 
tronics; and their hips and knees, the 
result of marvellous advances in mater- 
ials science. 

Will the same people shortly be famil- 
iar with smart medical systems for the 
treatment of diabetes with blood sugar 
sensors and insulin delivery pumps; 
smart toilets that analyse urine as an 
early warning system for health prob- 
lems; smart houses with electrochrc- 
matic windows that control the flow of 
heat and light in response to weather 
changes and human activity? 

Back to the present Increasingly, 
chrome has been replaced by high per- 
formance plastics in today's cars, en- 
abling lighter and therefore more fuel- 
efficient vehicles. 

The much-maligned plastic has made 
an environmental co meb a ck as alterna- 
tives to blown plastics have resulted 
from scientific research. 

Research is also constantly improving 
the performance characteristics of our 



most common materials. The packaging 
of today is thinner. lighter and probably 
stronger than the plastic glsu* or card- 
board found in our supermarkets and 
homes even just 10 yean ago. 

Constant improvement, yes. but it re- 
quires hefty investments in scientific 
research and deliberate ™"~rH?' 
strategies by business to bring the pro- 
duct to the marketplace. 

Technology as a toot in our everyday 
life appears increasingly to be an accep- 
ted thing. We don't ask bow or why. we' 
merely use the technology. 

In many cases we didn't ask for it, we 
dldnt know we needed it until it was 
presented to us in the shops or the off- 
ice, and to what extent it reflects our 
fundamental priorities to probably not a 
question we will bother to ask. 

But technology has a strategic impor- 
tance to a country such as Australia. 

In very much the same way as compa- 
nies use technology to create their new 
produce and their competitiveness 
through higher levels of service, so too 
could Australia take up technology in a 
strategic way to enable us to react con- 
structively to the turbulent forces of 
change. 

The challenges of change suggest that 
it will not be possible to survive Just by 
working harder within existing organi- 
sational structures and using conven- 
tional practices and tools. 

Technology is just one factor, but ap- 
plied strategically it enables the disman- 
tling of preconceptions and structural 
Hmitatlftfiffi 

It will directly affect education, envi- 
ronment and resources decision. It can 
provide- the knowledge and skills base to 
enable Australia to achieve world lead- 
ership in selected areas. 

It will enable an informed population 
to make decisions on where it wants to 
be in future. 

Susan Oliver in the managing director of 
the Australian Commtstkm for the Futun 

Ltd. 



(Source: Australian 10 June 1992, p. 8) 

Despite this trend, it is interesting to note that even in a period of massive 
technological change with its resultant impact on employment patterns, in the US 
the greatest employment growth has been in relatively servile or poorly paid 
service employment such as: 

• eating and drinking (including fast chain) 

• care of aged and sick 

• building maintenance 

• cleaning and delivery services 
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A WGREPEAiEi 
IN THE COUNTRY 




'ORK HAS ceased on 
Iht Canary Wharf 
office complex in 
London'a dockland. I 
wu there on-site on 
the day the receiver! 
Jnrre appointed and the work stopped. 
The story is (hat the project may be 
bailed out by the BritiA Government 
guaranteeing that government, depart- 
ments will be housed there. Hong Kong 
entrepreneurs may also be interested in 
completing the multi-million dollar 
project. There is no doubt that it will go 
forward. It would be too shame-making 
for the Conservative Government if it 
was abandoned. 

Commentators and the media offered 
all sorts of reasons as to why Um project 
crashed: the public transport to Canary 
Wharf was not good enough; the 
recession stopped companies expand- 
ing; the money to build itwaa b orrowed 
at the wrong rates. 

But t believe they arc ignoring a major 
contributing factor - the advent of the 
personal computer and high-speed com- 
munications which are encouraging 
tetcworking and the distribution of 
company offices out of the cities. 

A Tew weeks ago Australian property 
developer Sid Londish. during an 
interview in which he discussed his 
cut-back empire, said that the demand 
for major business complexes had 
slumped because of the movement 
towards tetcworking. 

Mr Londish. as far as I know, is the 
first major real-estate entrepreneur to 
voice these thoughts, but I am quite 
sure he is correct in his summation. 

For the past week I have been driving 
around Britain looking at the world of 
computing The most obvious signs of 
change arc in the area of tckworking 
and electronic cottages. 

Companies that traditionally would 
have been found within the sacred square 
mile of the City of London can now be 
found in the countryside of Wales: on the 
banks of the River Dec m Cheshire: 
operating out of Northumberland. 

The immediate advantage* an obvi- 
ous. Reno are cheap. Tim* getting w 
work it cut down. 

But I believe it is the secondary 
benefits that art causing this migration. 
These iitcbjde being able to breathe air 
instead o7 counting it, being able to 
send yew children to schools when 
advanced mugging is not on tha 
currier (urn, the possibility of being able 
to stand and Stan beneath the bought, 
to stan as long as sheep or cows. 

There is, indeed, a new age in business, 
and it involves getting the hef) out of the 
dry. What hat happened In Britain It that 



A new business age has dawned in Britain with 
companies deserting city office complexes and 
setting up computerised work centres closer to 
home, writes gareth powell 



government has actively worked at 
getting companies to operate with ofTiccs. 
distributed outside major otic*. 

Richard Williams, who is a business 
consultant in London specialising in 
this area, told me that although 
teleworking had a slow start, it had now 
got into stride. Then is now even a 
new word for an office in the country 

- TlesiplaeeV he said. 

The Henley Centre for Forecasting, 
in a recent report, confirmed this - 
teleworking was perhaps over-esti- 
mated in its initial stages but has now 
come to fruition. 

The National Economic Develop- 
ment Council in Britain has recently 
revised its estimate of the number of 
people teleworking to I J million, one 
in 17 of the workforce. 

As a percentage of office workers the 
figure of M million it, of course, much 
higher. And this it just for teleworking 

- people working part of the time from 
home. It takes no account of electronic 
cottages - centres in villages for 
out-workers, or distributed processing 

- used by companies moving their 
administration into the country. 

STAR, which stands for special 
telecommunications action for regional 
development is sponsored partly by the 
EEC It is making major strides in 
Northern Ireland, when companies an 
connected across thf. Irish seas to 
England by ISDN supcrfast telephone 
networks. The same is happening in 
Scotlcnd with the Highlands and 
Islands development. 

ONE British Government 
department has even laid 
down guidelines for tclework- 
ers. Richard Williams said: 
The social security department told its 
tcleworkers that they should not wear 
pyjamas while working, should not 
watch telly during the day and 
shouldn't have computer games on 
their computers. The union complained 
that this was patronising but productiv- 
ity was later reported to have increased 
by 60 per cent* 

Recently, in Australia, I have been 
directly Involved in a small way with 
teleworking and its benefits. 

Athena Spathos has worked in my 
small publishing company since she left 



school. Now she is married and has a 
baby daughter. 

Her husband works as a security 
guard and Athena finds ft almost 
impossible to gal a ragular and 
inexpensive baby-sitting service to that 
she can continue to work. 

I was discussing this problem over 
lunch with George Karabastis. He is 
the quiet achiever of the computer 
industry in Australia. His computer 
company. Total Peripherals, is equal 
second with IBM in desktop computer 
market-share in Australia. 

He said the obvious answer to 
Aniridia's problem vas teleworking 
Take a Total Peripherals 486 which is 
the exact duplicate of the one on Iter 
desk in the office, wire her In t modem 
and set up both machines with K 
Anyttkm so that they wort in tandem. 
Problem solved. 

He made it sound simple ted easy. 
And, as it happened the problem was 
solved quickly and, yes, it was as easy 
at that 

Now Athena can work at home with 
her child and not have to worry about 
baby-unm. She can see more of her 
husband than previously, which mskes 
for a happy and contented home life. 

This is teleworking at its best, 

George Karabastis probably knows 
more about the realities of the personal 
computer industry in Australia than 
anyone else. He hat built up Total 
Peripherals, a foully Australian-owned 
business which, although not widely 
known by name to the public it the 
major independent player, lu projected 
turnover for this year is $1*0 million. 

He is a great believer in the future of 
teleworking "Some companies will 
benefit tremendously from telework- 
ing," he said. People will be able to 
work at home. They'll be more produc- 
tive. There'll be fewer commuters and a 
cleaner environment 

"But." he warned, "the tdew3rking 
concept is so advanced that people 
won't quickly sec how revolutionary it 
can be* 



(Source: Sydney Morning Herald 8 June 1992, p. 13) 
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ACTIVITY 15 



Examine the two newspaper clippings in this section on technology. What social values 
might retard the growth of the office at home? 



Further reading 

Cooke, P. (1990), Back to the Future, Hyman, London. 

Hirschhorn, L. (1984), Beyond Mechanization, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Mass. 

Jones, B. (1990), Sleepers, Wake, 2nd edn, Oxford University Press, Melbourne. 

Mathews, J. (1989), Tools of Change: New Technology and the Democratization of Work, 
Pluto Press, Sydney. 

Sceats, M. (1992), 'Global village spanned by a web of optical fibre', Australian, 8 
June, p. 6. 

Stackhouse, J. (1992), 'A blaze of technology and freedom', The Bulletin, Apr., 
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Issue 16 

Enterprise bargaining and flexible work 

practices 



o 
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The prospect of individual groups of employees and employers engaging in direct 
negotiations over wages, working conditions and work practices is not one which 
sits easily with Australia'shistory of industrial relations. Traditionally such issues 
have been negotiated by peak employee and employer groups, within a context 
of threatened government intervention and under the jurisdiction of a conciliator 
or arbitrator drawn from a central judiciary. 

In recent years, however, there has been been a blossoming of interest in the 
concept of workers from individual enterprises dealing with their locally based 
managers in determining equitable agreements on wages, working conditions 
and work practices. Such agreements would be tailored to the needs of specific 
plants and constantly reviewed according to specific changes in the relevant 
product and labour markets. Arguing for the creation of a totally deregulated 
labour market, some New Right lobby groups have proposed a form of enterprise 
bargaining which is confined to direct deals between workers and employers. 
They see no significant role being played by unions, the judiciary or even the 
government. Other, more realistic lobby groups recognise the key roles which a 
trade union may perform when operating as a single unit at the enterprise level, 
to represent the interests of all employees. 

In its purest form, enterprise bargaining involves a process of direct bargaining 
between workplace management and representatives of employees, leading to an 
agreement which covers the employees in a given workplace. The outcome of this 
bargaining would be an agreement which supersedes all other awards and 
agreements and covers all aspects of the work environment. 

Implicit in this process is the notion that effective communication can take place 
between individuals at different levels within the organisation; that line supervisors 
will have an important role to play in facilitating two-way communication and 
that all members of the organisation will have highly developed skills in conflict 
resolution. In effect, enterprise bargaining represents a total change in work — 
culture for many Australian workers. It represents a move away from centrally 
based awards arising from disputes between powerful representative groups. 
The locus of control and confrontation is moved closer to the shop floor where 
day-to-day decisions are made about working conditions. 
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Risk of becoming "hostage to good luck* 



Work 



nation' 



By SUE CANT 

THIS country risked be- 
coming a backwater with an 
indolent and complacent 
population unless it made 
big changes to work and 
management practices, a 
leading businessman said 
this week. 

The managing director of 
Mayne Nickless Ltd. Mr Ian 
Webber, said unlets there was 
a commitment to change 
within management of the 
private sector Australia's fu- 
ture would become a hostage 
to good luck. 

Mr Webber was speaking at 
a National Summit on Man- 
agement Skills in Melbourne. 

Australian management 
techniques and work practices 
would need to advance more 
quickly in the next 10 years 
than they had in the past 30 
years if they were to be inter- 
nationally competitive., 

Mr Webber warned that fu- 
ture living standards depen- 
ded on this rapid change. 

"The vision of Australia's 
future ... will only be 
achieved through the wealth 
creating private sector — and 
the private sector, in turn, will 
depend for its success on a 
new breed of managers." Mr 
Webber said. 

Mr Webber said a new breed 
of managers would need to be 
flexible to cope in a more com- 
plex, internationally oriented 
world. 

Private bureaucracies had 
become much leaner and 
more decentralised in the past 
30 years and many of the lar- 
ger companies had become 
more aware of international 
business practices, he said. 

But he outlined key areas 
for the 1960s, such as enter- 
prise bargaining, communica- 
tion, flexibility of working ar- 
rangements and an Increased 
commitment to training, on 
which management would de- 
pend for success. 




Mr Webber . . . 'decentralised structures and enterprise 
bargaining 4h\\ put a premium on communication skills' 



Mr Webber, who is the for- 
mer chairman of the em- 
ployee relations committee 
for the Business Council of 
Australia, said that in the 
past managers had been able 
to distance themselves from 
the industrial-relations proc- 
ess. 

The Introduction of enter- 
prise bargaining would mean 
that only those managers who 
took an active role in the 
process would succeed. 

Union influence in organisa- 
tions had occurred partly in 
response to a vacuum created 



by Inadequate communication 
on the part of managers in 
the 1960s and 1970s. 

"In this regard the 1990s 
must be different — decentral- 
ised structures and enterprise 
bargaining will put a pre- 
mium on communication 
skills at all management 
levels." he said. 

Managers who took advan- 
tage of changes such as flexi- 
time would put themselves at 
a competitive advantage, as 
well as those who focused on 
education and training. 

He recalled the visit of a 



chief executive from a Euro- 
pean company who. to his sur- 
prise, had not identified the 
Australian work ethic as a 
problem but poor education 
and training. 

"The conclusion I have 
reached is that for training to 
be beneficial in the long term 
it must be relevant and re- 
peated." he said. 

The secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Defence, Mr Tony 
Ayers, said that in the past 10 
years there had been a dra- 
matic turnaround in private 
and public sector attitudes to- 
wards education and training. 

He cited the 10-point plan 
for the economy by business 
leaders published in The Aus- 
tralian on July 30. 

References to the nature 
and level of education in Aus- 
tralia were unheard of five to 
10 years ago, Mr Ayers said. 

He made a pointed reference 
to business complaints about 
the government training levy. 

"Any company that is find- 
ing it even slightly difficult to 
meet the 1 per cent expendi- 
ture on training will be out of 
business by 3001 and thor- 
oughly deserves to be." he 
said. 

"Companies such as B3M 
"and Lend Lease who have put 
a lot of resources into training 
don't have altruism as a mo- 
tive - they do it because it is 
good business and they re- 
ceive a good return on their 
investment." 

Mr Ayers said changes in 
public sector management 
had been "massive" but had 
not allowed for adequate 
training at management level. 

"Changes at all levels of gov- 
ernment have meant a 
greatly increased demand for 
training, particularly of 
middle managers." he said. 

"We are deficient in training 
at the first-time supervisor- 
management level." 

Efforts to improve training 
in the public sector were 
being made, he said. „, 



(Source: Australian 24 Aug. 1991, p. 55) 
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The current upsurge of interest in enterprise agreements and flexible work 
practices can be traced back to some local and overseas experiments in workplace 
democracy which were reported in the 1980s. The Business Council of Australia 
(1989) contributed to the debate by linking enterprise targaining to the deregulation 
of financial markets. It argued that a move towards enterprise bargaining would 
help Australian industries to improve productivity and increase international 
competitiveness. As Neil Brown, former Liberal spokesperson on industrial 
relations has argued, in the Weekend Australian 4-5 May 1991, members of the 
conservative parties have been promoting enterprise bargaining since the mid- 
1980s. Successive Liberal leaders in the guise of John Howard and John Hewson 
have certainly continued this tradition. 

However, the most significant developments in recent times have arisen from the 
support given to the concept by specific unions, the ACTU and members of the 
Federal Labor Government. Their change of heart was clearly related to their push 
towards award restructuring, the apparent failure of existing industrial relations 
policies and the spectacular success of some unions in gaining concessions from 
industry on the basis of productivity increases. As late as May 1991, the Industrial 
Relations Commission was wavering in its support for enterprise bargaining but 
its landmark decision on 30 October 1991 changed all that. Significantly, it did not 
downgrade the importance of trade union representation in enterprise agreements, 
but it did open the door to more flexible structures. 

Although this decision did not appease the sentiments of all significant lobby 
groups, it did set the agenda for the current debate. In particular it established the 
principles that: the primary responsibility for achieving successful bargains 
should remain with the direct parties; thepartiesshouldabideby mutually agreed 
outcomes and accept ongoing responsibility for reviews of these agreements; the 
Commission was to maintain a conciliatory role and also test the substance of 
agreements; and enterprise agreements were to be given the same status as 
awards. 

Following the IRC decision, legislation was passed by the Federal Government 
and State Governments enshrining the concept of enterprise bargaining . Despite 
the apparent accord, it would not be true to say that enterprise bargaining had a 
trouble-free birth. By March 1992, in the federal arena, only about fifty enterprise 
agreements had been signed and this represented only 100 000 of Australia's 7 
million wage and salary earners. However, in the four-month period following 
the IRC decision, some additional principles iiad been clarified: 

• that unions should form a single unit when engaged in bargaining; 

• that productivity improvements must be 'real' to justify wage 
increases; 

• that the Commission would conciliate but not arbitrate; 

• that deals could be approved under Section 115 of the Industrial 
Relations Act; and 

• that another section of the Act allowed deals to be struck under 
consent awards. 
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Shop floor embraces 
no-sweat restructuring 



By STEVE DOW 

WORKERS at Brake and Clutch 
Industries in Melbourne have a bet- 
ter understanding of their jobs be- 
cause of enterprise bargaining, 
union convener Mr Lewis Farrugia 
says. 

But many of the 850 shop-floor 
workers — members of the Metals 
and Engineering Workers Union, 
the Electrical Trades Union and the 
National Union of Workers - were 
at first bewildered by this unchar- 
ted area of industrial relations, 
negotiated between October and 
December last year. 

"We had to educate them, give 
them a complete run-down," Mr 
Farrugia says. 

"They thought that greater pro- 
ductivity meant they had to work 
harder, put out more sweat. 

"Now they realise it means doing 
things differently. 

"We told them their jobs were 
going to be broader from here on in 
but that that was only going to be 
with full training." 

Brake and Clutch Industries, in 
East Bentleigh, south Melbourne, is 
the largest metalworkers' shop in 
Australia. More than 700 of the em- 
ployees are members of the metal- 
workers union. 

Management sees the agreement 
as part of a process of continuous 
improvement at the plant. 

The managing director, Mr John 
MacKenzle. says the aim is to 
develop a culture that fosters 
improvement. 

"Restructuring sessions" were 



Case 3 



held for each shift, where workers 
had their new classifications, job 
descriptions and career paths ex- 
plained for them, Mr Farrugia says. 

The agreement provides for flexi- 
bility in continuous machine opera- 
tion through breaks using any 
available labour; transfers between 
shifts and labour; staggering main- 
tenance crew hours; direct delivery 
of components to the assembly line 
instead of the holding store; and 
staggered start and finish times. 

The workers' consultative commit- 
tee, with representation from the 
three unions, successfully negoti- 
ated a 4L5 per cent general pay rise 
with management in two instal- 
ments last December and January. 

Mr Farrugia believes enterprise 
bargaining is "the only way to go". 

"People have a lot more under- 
standing of what they're doing on 
the job now," he says. 

"They're broadening their skills 
and it gives them a lot more ac- 
countability, making them more re- 
sponsible for their own outcomes." 

Management has been "very sup- 
portive", he says. 

Mr Farrugia cautiously recom- 
mends that other industries adopt 
enterprise bargaining. 

"I'd like to see more of it, particu- 
larly in this type of industry, 
provided management doesn't 
abuse the system and try to get it all 
one-sided." 



(Source: Australian 14-15 Mar. 1992, p. 11) 

At the time of writing (i.e. in June 1992) it is obvious that enterprise bargaining has 
gained considerable momentum within Australian industries. Managers appear 
to be responding to the challenges of the recession, reductions in tariff protection, 
and rapid changes in world trade by seeking enterprise agreements with their 
employees. In doing so, they seem to be working from the assumption that 
enterprise agreements will: 

• encourage employees to become more actively involved in improving 
workplace practices; 

• encourage employees to display more commitment to their 
enterprises; 
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• provide employers with more flexibility in responding to market 
changes, 

• lessen the impact of industrial disputes unrelated to the enterprise 
in question; 

• improve workplace productivity; and 

• enhance international competitiveness. 

Considering the negative publicity given to some industrial disputes involving 
enterprise bargaining, it has not always been possible to highlight the success 
stories in this saga. However, there have been occasional reports highlighting 
agreements which have been negotiated at a variety of levels. Some of the 
agreements negotiated within smaller enterprises include those reported at 
Mosman Council in Sydney, Taubman's Paint Works, and the Sydney Harbour 
Tunnel Project. In one NSW instance, a successful 'bargain' was negotiated 
between Abbott Australasia Pty Ltd and the Electrical Trades Union (NSW). In 
that agreement, workers received a pay increase of $15 a week (about 3%). In 
return, Abbott's workers have been substantially upgrading their skills so that in 
the future, Abbott will use its own people for high-grade electrical and instrument 
calibration work. Further deals have been negotiated in larger enterprises such as 
ICI and broader levels involving the meat industry in Victoria and in Australian 
ports. 

In a recent article which appeared, in the Sydney Morning Herald of 17 June 1992 
(Gittens 1992), economist Ross Gittens cited a range of apparently successful 
enterprise bargains which had been developed at a variety of levels in different 
states. In particular, Gittens mentioned agreements signed by the Ford and Toyota 
Motor Companies, Incitec (a subsidiary of ICI) which produces fertilisers and 
chemicals, Email's whitegoods plant at Orange in NSW, the Southern Cross 
Machinery works at Toowoomba, the Australian Newsprint Mills, the Bristol 
Paints plant, the Gordonstone Coal Mine in Queensland and the water heater 
division of the Rheem company. Gittens noted that many of these firms which had 
forged enterprise agreements had recently faced threats of closure, particularly 
from reductions in the level of tariff protection. 

Enterprise agreements in the above-mentioned companies were often associated 
with the adoption of principles such as total quality management, semi-autonomous 
work groups, changes to sick leave arrangements, reduction in demarcation 
issues, reorganisation of working time arrangements and workers' acceptance of 
performance indicators. In most of these cases, union representatives formed 
single bargaining units to present the views of workers. 

While Gittens's article presents some positive aspects of the move towards 
enterprise bargaining, it is patently obvious that the concept has gained some 
negative press with respect to the SPC and APPM issues. These cases involve a 
fruit cannery in Victoria and a paper mill in Tasmania. 
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Case 1: SPC —December 1990 



Towards the end of 1990, the managers of the Shepparton Preserving Company 
(SPC) in rural Victoria found that their industry was being affected by the general 
downturn in the economy and were on the point of winding up operations, or at 
the very least, dismissing a large number of loyal workers. Their reaction to this 
situation was to ask their workers to accept a reduction in working conditions in 
return for a promise of continued employment. Facing up to the hard realities of 
the situation, the workers at the shop floor level agreed to accept the cut in 
conditions. 

However, when the wider union movement heard of the deal, they voiced their 
concerns about the fact that the SPC workers were apparently giving up some 
hard-won gains at a time when the economy was in decline. John Halfpenny of the 
Victorian Trades Hall Council entered the arena, along with conservative federal 
politicians. While the dispute was finally settled through the intervention of the 
IRC, Padraic McGuiness in the Weekend Australian, 5-6 January 1991, was moved 
to prophecy that 'Halfpenny's SPC victory marks the beginning of the end' for 
enterprise bargaining. You can judge for yourself whether Padraic was correct. 

Case 2: APPM— May/June 1992 

The APPM dispute, which developed at the Burnie paper mill in Tasmania, was 
primarily driven by the company's view that unions should have no role to play 
in any site agreements which are forged outside the award structure. The dispute 
had wide-ranging implications for the long-term success of enterprise bargaining 
and brought together some odd bedfellows. At one stage, the workers were being 
supported by the union movement, the ALP and the Tasmanian Liberal 
Government, but the Melbourne-based North Broken Hill-Peko resources 
company which owns the APPM mill, decided to stand firm on the issue that it 
retained the right to manage as it saw fit. Ironically, the dispute was over a 
competitiveness agreement but it is yet to be decided whether the final agreement 
forged between the company and the ACTU results in an improvement for either 
the company or its workers. 

On a broader level, enterprise agreements have beencriticised onboth philosophical 
and practical grounds. When enterprise bargaining was first mooted by 
conservative forces in NSW, the NSW Labor Council distributed pamphlets 
suggesting that the practice would be used to exploit workers not represented by 
strong unions, to weaken the power of established unions and to advance a form 
of Thatcherism As early as 1990, Meredith Burgmann cited by Curran (1990) in 
the Australian Left Rewew was sounding alarms that enterprise bargaining would 
work against the interests of women. She argued that women tended to belong to 
unions which were not as militant and thus had less power to forge enterprise 
agreements. She also argued that women had less experience in arguing at the 
shop floor level for improved work practices. In a recent article for the Sydney 
Morning Herald (15 June 1992), Julie Lewis reports that Jennie George has been 
echoing Burgmann's fears (Lewis 1992). 
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NEWSBREAK EsSESK 



APPM strikers 
accept peace deal 



■yANOMWOAMY 

BURNIE: Workers should return to 
Associated Pulp and Paper Mills' plant 
tomorrow, ending the biuer four-week 
strike which marked a watershed in 
Australian industrial relations. 

■ The ACTU president. Mr Martin 

■ Ferguson, claimed the outcome was a dear 
victory for union represenobort. He ctDed 
it a defeat for the New Right and a lesson 
of the need for workplace consultation. 

However, APPM said it had not 
compromised its principles one inch 
from its original position, and still 
retained the right to manage as it saw fit. 

In a final snarl-up last night, the two 
parties failed to sign the peace agree- 
ment, which is due to be put before the 
Industrial Relations Commission today. 
APPM balked at signing until k gets 
assurances from Mr Ferguson that 
interstate industrial action against 
APPM goods has ended. 

In yesterday's vote, about 90 per cent of 
the Burnie workforce approved the peace 
settlement, pat forward after violent picket 
line confrontations test Thursday and 
pressure from the Tasmaiuan and Federal 
Governments spurred the company to 
seek talks. 

The "competitiveness agreement" 
provides detailed means for APPM to 
restructure through site agreements, with 
unions involved through a single bar- 
gaining unit. 

APPM's chief executive. Mr Bill 
Paisley, originally said the company saw 
no place for unions in any negotiations 



outside the award structure. Now, after a 
gradual change in the company's view, 
they have a central place in the 
workplace agreements. 

Mr Fergusson told the workers: "You 
have a clear victory in achieving your 
rights to be represented." He added 
later: "This agreement cements in place 
the right of workers to be represented, in 
a consultative process which goes to the 
very heart of the workplace." 

He said the agreement was a huge 
defeat for the New Right, singling out 
for criticism the 'big bang approach" of 
the Federal Opposition's Industrial 
Relations spokesman, Mr Howard. 

"Any parry which stands on its dig and 
adopts the view that it is for them alone to 
determine from on high what shall occur 
at a workplace level ia, frankly, working 
towards a position whereby it will 
undermine its very existence.* 

But in a win for the company, the 
peace deal makes no change to the issue 
that sparked the dispute: APPM's 
unilateral decision to remove all restric- 
tive work practices. 

The APPM spokesman. Mr Chris 
Oldfield, said the ACTTTs acceptance of 
fundamental management rights meant 
that Australian industrial relations stood 
at a point where the way was dear for 
critical reforms such as the removal of 
restrictive work practices. 

As part of the settlement all employees 
are re-employed. In addition all 41 
charges laid over last week's melee, ia 
which police took strike breakers 



through the picket Hoc, are expected to 
be dropped. So are the five trespass 
charges which sparked the strike a 
month ago. 

The future of two damages suits 
against anion officials stayed open to 
euesnon. Mr Ferguson said he expected 
them to "fall over In six months, but the 
agreement only obliges the company to 
review them in right of progress on 
workplace reforms. 

The ACTU will also hold on to 
substantial funds it has gathered in an 
APPM employees' fighting fund. Mr 
Ferguson said the money could be used 
in future for similar fights by the union 
movement Tomorrow, the APPM work- 
erswill each get their third $200 payment 
from the fund. 

In sheer numbers, the dispute has 

proved to be a dear victory for the 

unions. 

But Mr Ferguson repeatedly urged the 
workers to return without holding any 
grudge toward the mill's management or 
toward workers who tried to go back 
during the strike. "Recriminations get us 
nowhere," he said. 

The Federal Government, which has 
bitterly attacked APPM's handling of 
the dispute, welcomed the workers' 
decision to end their industrial action. 

The acting Minister for Industrial 
relations, Mr Willis, said the decision 
meant APPM would join other -progres- 
sive" companies pursuing workplace 
reform with the co-operation of their 
employees. 



(Source: Sydney Morning Herald 10 June 1992, p. 3) 

Also, Ross Gittens {Sydney Morning Herald 13 May 1991) drew upon the views of 
Dr Michael Deeley ( ICI ) and Professor Dick Blandy 'o clarify the link between 
productivity and enterprise bargaining. Gittens argued there may indeed be 
some short-term productivity gains which would result from workers giving up 
restrictive work practices. However, he warned that fundamental sources of 
productivity growth would only be addressed if more cooperation and trust was 
developed between managers and workers (Gittens 1991). Apparently the people 
at APPM did not read Gittens's article. 

Finally, it might be relevant to examine some of the ramifications of enterprise 
bargaining for trainers and training. One of the most significant comments on this 
link has been made by Ian Webber, Managing Director of Mayne Nickless Ltd and 
former chairman of the industrial relations committee of the Business Council of 
Australia. As reported in the 'Investing In People' supplement of the Weekend 
Australian 24-25 August 1991, Ian Webber argued that the key areas for 
development of management practices in the 1990s were enterprise bargaining, 
communication, flexibility of working arrangements and an increased commitment 
to training. 

With the advent of enterprise bargaining, trainers will need to develop 
communication and conflict-resolution skills at all levels within organisations. 
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They will have to develop skills in identifying training needs at an enterprise level 
but they should avoid the risk of maintaining too narrow a focus. They should also 
be aware of competencies being developed in related and competing enterprises 
and in this area, it would appear that trainers' professional associations will have 
a vital role to play. 



ACTIVITY 16 



How can enterprise bargaining assist in the upskilling of the Australian workforce? 
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Issue 17 

Recession, redundancies and 
unemployment 



In the last few years, we have witnessed a jobs purge leading to significant 
numbers of people being laid off, a veritable labour shake-out. Over the next 
decade, many more traditional jobs in manufacturing and the public sector will be 
lost. The world is changing and the Australian economy has little choice but to 
adjust to its new demands. Many workers will not be able to cope with the 
change — some may feel they are too old to learn new skills; some may be 
unwilling to relocate to where the jobs are; some will be simply left behind. 

Some people feel that loss of employment is a form of social death with the 
principle of compulsory work acting as torment — forcing them to search for jobs 
that no longer exist and reinforcing a conviction that the unemployed are 
worthless and must be penalised. 

There is an almost sadistic view that if whips and scorpions are applied to the 
unemployed, they will spring out of lethargy and take up employment. Therefore, 
it is argued, a punitive approach to unemployment is in the interests of the 
unemployed themselves. The majority of the unemployed are unskilled and 
poorly educated, faced with an economy in which unskilled, routine and repetitive 
jobs are declining. Forcing such people into short-term, meaningless, boondoggling 
jobs maybe economicallypointlessbutmaybe jus tifiablein social and psychological 
terms. 

The work ethic is the 'Catch 22' of capitalism, our self esteem, and the opinion that 
others hold of us, is measured almost entirely by 'what we do' rather than 'what 
we are'. The extreme position asserts that work, however debased, is always good, 
while non-work, is bad; a form of humiliation and incapacity. There are winners 
and losers. But there is nothing inherently life-enhancing in performing boring 
and exhausting work, for example driving a bulldozer day after day. We ought to 
loosen the chains that bind people to work. 

Unemployment and leisure are opposite sides of the same coin. Unemployment 
is identified with rejection, uselessness, dependence on others, poverty, deprivation 
and powerlessness. Leisure is identified with success and is sought and enjoyed. 
It provides the power to make choices. 
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NEWSBREAK 



Management training and education 

Email uses program to 
overcome the recession 



EMAIL Ltd, one of Australia's 
largest white goods manufacturers, 
is successfully using training to get, 
through the recession by saving mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

Email Identified that there was a 
problem in the area of middle 
management. 

There was an assumption that 
people who were excellent workers 
could be promoted to middle manage- 
ment without the need to be trained. 

However, this did not prove to be the 
case. 

Award restructuring highlighted the 
problem. Middle management's role 
has to change dramatically from one 
of directing employees to one of facili- 
tating and training them. 

The company examined training 
programs offered in the management 
area and decided to take on the "Xcel- 
lence - Critical Skills for Supervi- 
sion", a program offered by Learning 
International. 

Benefits seen 
immediately 

The Xcellence course was the only 
one which involved both middle and 
senior management and it also 
provided the team building skills the 
company required. 

In addition, an integral part of the 
course is the conduct of a key results 
project carried out by middle manage- 
ment in conjunction with senior 
management. 

Initially, Email ran a pilot course at a 
large manufacturing site which gener- 
ated measurable savings in the order 
of $800,000 that year. 

As a result of the success of that 
pilot, the Xcellence program was 
accepted by all management and 
training started. 

After four years of running the pro- 
gram. Email has trained more than 
400 middle managers, with each par- 
ticipant saving the company money 
ranging from $4000 to $80,000-plus a 
year. 

One example of a problem solved by 
the program was how to keep stock on 
hand down, yet allow the company to 
respond quickly to customer demand. 

This problem required a dollar and 



time-saving solution in the first 13 
months. 

The outcome was to reduce set-up 
time by 2300 hours a year saving the 
company $48,000 annually. 

Email's training and development 
manager, Mr Bryan Jones, said the 
company expected that each partici- 
pant would continue to use the skills 
they bad acquired to achieve similar 
savings on a continuous basis. 

The benefits of the training are 
immediate with people working better 
and able to achieve more," he said. 

"The course gives participants good 
useable skills to solve problems and 
work better with people." 

Although management has been 
impressed with the fiscal results, the 
team building and co-operative work 
improvements have been so large that 
they overshadow the dollar return. 

Email is not experiencing high 
retrenchments or staff turnover as 
are so many other companies in this 
economic climate. 

In Email's opinion, training is the 
answer and must not be cut during a 
financial downturn. 
The results show that even in a time 
of recession, effective training such as 
the Xcellence program can soften its 
otherwise crippling blow and prepare 
the company for the resurgence when 
it arrives. 

In addition to the Xcellence pro- 
gram. Email uses several Learning 
International courses in other areas of 
its staff training. 

These include Professional Selling 
Skills. Quality Service Skills. Problem 
Analysis and Decision Making and 
Interpersonal Managing Skills. 

During the past four years, Email 
has worked closely with Learning 
International's managing director, Mr 
Ron Allen, and his staff in evaluating 
the success of each program. 

Always in the competitive forefront. 
Email was one of six recipients of the 
1990 Employers Award for Training Ex- 
cellence given by the NSW Industrial 
and Commercial Training Council 

The company has developed a train- 
ing culture which allows employees on 
all levels to improve their skills and 
knowledge on the job. 

In conjunction with award restruc- 
turing, employees will have a wider 
career opportunity within the organi- 
sation and security through perform- 
ance improvement in the manufactur- 
ing sector for the 1990s and beyond. 



(Source: Australian 17-18 Aug. 1991, p. 50) 
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Futurologists predict that, within twenty years, only 10% of the labour force will 
be needed to produce all of society's demanded goods and services. We may face 
a model — a social pyramid of which the top echelon largely comprises a skilled 
meritocracy which works hard for high wages, and the lower part consists of the 
unskilled and semi-skilled who live in a condition of involuntary and unsought 
leisure because routine and repetitive work has been eliminated or significantly 
reduced. Today a large part of the community spends long hours in routine, 
unchallenging tasks. 

If we take the clerk or the factory hand away from routine work — then, to survive, 
they will need to be creative, imaginative and adaptable. Does our new reliance 
on competencies now lead to the development of these skills? 

According to the Director of the National Institute of Labour Studies at Fiinders 
University, Professor Judith Sloan, there is a mismatch between where the new 
jobs are and where the workers are and who are now losing their jobs. She argues 
that labour mobility in Australia is not high and will result in a new underclass. 
She suggests that the new jobs may only turn out to be McDonald-type jobs — low- 
paid, low-skilled, casual jobs. 

Most processing work is manual, semi-skilled, repetitive, casual, seasonal and 
subject to high rates of staff turnover. The problem is that many companies find 
it difficult to employ a permanent 'core' workforce. Therefore, despite the fact that 
employers might agree in principle to the need for further training, the increased 
labour costs which training would incur tend to be prohibitive with regard to 
casual workers. 

In many industries, it is difficult to convince managers that it is people who are the 
long-term resource of the industry — not just the product or the service. 

For industry to grow, staff need to train in order to keep abreast of technological 
changes. The question of maintaining a skills training program to maintain 
quality control is a real area of concern. Improving practices are based on 
developing the necessary awareness and skills through training. 

In manufacturing industries, there is a constant problem of maintaining quality 
control throughout the manufacturing process. Codes of quality control assurance 
are dependent on a successful training base. Often a lack of training in product 
knowledge is> closely related to problems of quality at the processing stage, and to 
the problem of obtaining the best return for the product at the retail stage. Most 
workers in manufacturing learn from observation and trial and error. This results 
in a costly process. Training can provide a good grounding and understanding of 
the nature of the job to be performed People need training to increase product 
knowledge and to improve their work practices. 

The Australian Traineeships System (ATS) set up by the Department of 
Employment, Education and Training (DEET) offers employees a program of 
structured training where they can spend 13 weeks attending TAFE courses as 
well as gaining 'on the job' instruction. However, some employers question the 
appropriateness of this traineeship format in a processing sector which tends to 
employ casual labour. 
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TASK helps groups 
prevent job losses 



By SOPHIE MOEtlER 

IN February this year 
Nissan Australia told ve- 
hicle industry unions it 
would have to shed 500 jobs 
in a restructuring move be- 
cause of a slump in the new 
car market 

The company also told the 
Government that it there had 
been a scheme to help keep 
employees during the eco- 
nomic downturn, such cycli- 
cal problems would have been 
ironett out in the long term. 

Consequently, the Govern- 
ment's 1991 March statement 
outlined a new scheme called 
the Training and Skills pro- 
gram (TASK). 

The idea, designed to help 
companies retain and im- 
prove the skills of workers 
who may otherwise have been 
retrenched, came too late for 
Nissan. 

But five months later four 
companies receive TASK 
assistance. 

As part of the Federal 
Government's $598 million 
job market package outlined 
by the Minister for Employ- 
ment. Education and Train- 
ing, Mr DawHns, in this 
week's Budget announce- 
ment, a further $15 million 
has been pledged to the 
program. 

According to a spokesman 
for the Department of Em- 
ployment. Education and 
Training (DEET). more than 
100 companies and about 3500 
workers are expected to be 



helped by TASK during the 
next financial year. 

A further $35 million will be 
allocated for 1992-93 and an- 
other $35 million for 1993-9*. 

Mr Dawkins says in his 
Budget paper: "The Govern- 
ment's emphasis on training 
skills and education will en- 
sure that Australia will not 
face stifling skill shortages 
when the economic recovery 
begins, as was the case fol- 
lowing t he las t recession." 

The DEET spokesman said 
the program had taken some 
time to get off the ground. 

The Industrial Relations 
Commission and the unions 
had to be convinced that any 



pense of firing and then hir- 
ing again in the good times, 
but the Government saved on 
unemployment benefits. 

To apply for assistance a 
company had to approach 
DEET (which had been run- 
ning advertisements in the 
press to publicise the pro- 
gram) and give details of the 
problem, how many people 
were involved and what sort 
of training was required. 

Assistance, which in some 
cases could last up to 13 
months, was provided as part 
of a Joint agreement between 
the Government, the em- 
ployer and the worker. 

While the worker was kept 



A further $15 million has now 
been pledged to the program 



subsidised training under- 
taken by employees was not 
connected to award restruc- 
turing. 

He said the training - 
which included courses sush 
as language skills and literacy 
in the workplace and helped 
the worker to perform the 
same duties once the com- 
pany had traded through the 
downturn - had now been ac- 
cepted by the unions. 

The scheme was primarily 
approved of by the unions, 
the workers, the companies 
and the Government because 
it saved jobs, he said. 

Not only was a company 
spared the irritation and ex- 



on as an employee, he or she 
was not paid a full wage for 
the duration of the training. 

"With all parties paying for 
the training, there is a 
greater commitment to the 
progam." 

He said the scheme, at this 
stage, was designed as a "cy- 
clical benefit to help compa- 
nies in the recession". 

When the economy picked 
up, a similar scheme might be 
set up for companies that had 
"temporary structural diffi- 
culties". 

The package was still in the 
process of development, but 
was bound to have positive 



ramifications for our training 
industry. 

He said negotiations with 
the Industrial Relations 
Commission had led to a vari- 
ation of the vehicle industry 
award and this meant compa- 
nies like Nissan would now be 
eligible for this sort of gov- 
ernment support. 

The executive, director of 
the Employers Federation of 
NSW, Mr Garry Brack, said 
he had no argument with the 
scheme If it meant funds that 
would have been used for so- 
cial security benefits were 
being diverted to worthwhile 
training and keeping people 
in jobs - although he be- 
lieved the Government 
should be "focusing on get- 
ting the economy back on 
track, because if the economy 
was right, then the jobs 
would be there". 

"The clear motivation be- 
hind the program is to reduce 
retrenchments with the 
laudable objective of over- 
coming the problems in an 
upturn of a shortage of 
skilled labour." Mr Brack 



"Companies will keep staff 
on if they are given Incentive 
enough and if they can see 
that they will get the money 
back, but it is a matter of how 
much the Government is pre- 
pared to pay out in order to 
try and produce that result." 

He said $15 million to $25 
million was a small amount of 
money to placate the needs of 
businesses with problems. 



(Source: Australian 24-25 Aug. 1991, p. 54) 

Employers resent paying levies for training even when workers carry out their 
three months training in a TAFE course in the 'off season'. Although employers 
are subsidised for this, many are still unwilling. 

The perception that processing industries inevitably create opportunities for 
casual occupations dependent on the availability of the raw product, is an 
outcome of the 'cottage industry' mentality. The problem is that no industry can 
reach its potential without a skilled and knowledgeable workforce and in order 
to develop this, it requires continuity of employment. Obviously, better planning 
and thorough product diversification can help to minimise the degree of casual 
employment. 
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At the management level, business, marketing and administrative skills are often 
lacking even in larger companies. Some industries have moved from being 
cottage industries to large corporations, without upgrading their training programs. 

The problem is that new technologies require new sets of skills and it is the mix 
of skills that will be constantly changing. The demand for technically and 
professionallv skilled personnel will grow, and the need for unskilled and semi- 
skilled labour will decrease significantly over time. 

In some overseas countries, staff are given three to six months of training before 
they join the production line. For example, in New Zealand and Iceland, fish 
processing factories provide staff training for up to six months prior to entry onto 
the job. Part of the problem is that very few manufacturing industries offer any 
sort of a career structure. Workers need to be encouraged to be trained and 
committed to take pride in their work especially when their skills are appreciated. 

Much change is taking place in administrative and management areas due to an 
increase in information technologies but little change is taking place on processing 
lines. 

Staff turnover is a major difficulty in less glamorous industries. As a result there 
is a disincentive for employers to invest in training. A better career structure, or 
some other way of recognising skills, is a necessity for motivation of staff. 

The Department of Employment, Education and Training (DEET) has introduced 
a skills program (TASK) to assist companies considering retrenchment or planning 
to retrench staff or reduce their working hours. TASK offers employers financial 
help and allows them to retain staff, provided that a joint effort toward training 
is made by management, employees and DEET. 



ACTIVITY 17 



Job redesign can overcome problems of high staff turnover, boredom, and lack of career 
paths but it can also create new difficulties such as worker stress. Can you cite any 
evidence of this? 



Further reading 

Field, L. (1990), Skilling Australia, Longman Cheshire, Sydney. 

James, K. W. & Balding, J. (1990), Understanding the New Training Levy, The Business 
Library, Melbourne. 

Kroehnert, G. (1990), Basic Training for Trainers, McGraw Hill, Sydney. 

Office of Labour Market Adjustment (1991), Task Guidelines, Enterprise Based 
Measures Section, Office of Labour Market Adjustment, Aug. 
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Issue 18 

Women and training 



Gender inequality remains a persistent problem in Australian society. Figures 
released by the Australian Bureau of Statistics in March 1992 highlighted the 
discrepancy between male and female earnings with the male full-time adult 
weekly rate standing at $654.20 and the female rate at $527.40. However, over the 
previous twelve-month period, female earnings have increased at a faster rate 
than those of males. Although women now make up more than 50% (40% full-time 
and 70% part-time) of the workforce they are concentrated in low-paid sections of 
the occupational hierarchy and in traditionally female-based occupations such as 
retail and community services. 



newsbreak; 



Women still struggling, 
UN labour group finds 



GENEVA, Tuesday: More 
women work outside the home 
than ever before, tat they face 
low pay aad sexual harassment, 
according to the International 
Labour Organisation. 

The lLO's Wotid Labour Report 
found that although employment 
prospects were improving, women 
still suffered discrimination and the 
number in top Jobs was "substan- 
tially lower than their education or 
experience would warrant". 

The 105-page report also says 
hundreds of millions of children 
under 14 work on farms, in 
factories, as servants and as 
prostitutes for little or no wages. 

In India, one million children are 
virtual slaves in the bonded-labour 
system to pay off debts accumu- 
lated by their parents, it says. 

Sweden has the highest rate of 
working women among industri- 



alised countries, with Just over 50 
per cent employed, compared 
with 56 per cent of men. 

Sexual harassment remains a 
serious problem, with 42 per cent 
of US women employed by the 
Federal Government saying they 
had received some kind of unin- 
vited sexual attention at work, 
about 30 per cent in Belgium and 
58 per cent in the Netherlands. 

In the US, a 1990 survey of the 
1,000 largest companies showed 
that of the 4,012 people listed as 
the highest paid, only 19 were 
women* In Japan, the Toshiba 
company had only 10 women 
among its 7,000 managers. 

Women's monthly wages in 
Japan were 57.6 per cent of men's 
in 1987. In the US, women earned 
65 per cent of a man's salary in 
1988, compared with 59.7 in 1971. 
AiMcialH fnm 



(Source: Sydney Morning Herald 3 June 1992, p. 16) 
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NEWSBREAIC 



Women at Work 

STILL THE SECOND SEX 



JUNE STONE joiat* Ik* 

Royal AaHrallaa Air Force Curiae 
WorM War II as aa opt ration dork 
for a fighter control Mil aad *aa 
later transferred to Tawttsrllle lo plot 
eoemy sakmarlaes off I he coast, 

She U Jaet ooe af the tfcmniMj of 
Australian- women who stepped In to 
work a* techotclaas, armourers, trades- 
people, radar trackers and iatclllgtxce 
officers wkea tke me* w*ot estrseas, tod 



w h o wer e on stood ky for unlet la Papaa 
New Gtttaea. Yet, «atlke servicemen, 
these woiwea at* not eatltled to low 
latocast Defoaca SwKet Hetait g I aaaa. 

Tke loaat an t> <tuMo to all World 
Wor 11 sen to eso ea w aetkoT tkey aerred at 
komc or s urm a, kwt pot to wosa t a who 
served oarjr at boast, Mr* Stooe, wko kas 
keta flgkUag to km tkie cttt*a*a slac* 
1*5*, baa ksoa atakli to take actioa 



aader tke Sex Dlscrlntaatloa Act 
kecaine of a* exemption traded ta tke 
Vetera*!' Eatltletaeat Act. 

"Tke yowgest of as jint toraed 65 and 
some of tke ladles would just love the 
loan to kelp tkem lato retlreneat 
kstat s ," Mrs Stoat says, 

A parliamentary report on sex dls- 
cflmlaatioa (see main story) strongly 
r ec ommend s tkh exemption ke repealed. 



While outright 
discrimination is no 
longer practised, women 

workers are still 
disadvantaged. Angela 
matheson reports. 



■ HE days of obvious sexual 
'^^^j^ discrimination seem to be 
H gone. Advertisements for jobs 
H are no longer categorised 
*™ under sex and women can 
join most clubs or study in areas where 
.they used to be banned. If a woman is 
sacked because of pregnancy, denied 
"employment on the grounds of gender 
,0f. is sexually harassed ahe can take 
. lejgal action. 

,i,' The Sex Discrimination Act of 1984 
.pxohibita discrimination on the 
grounds of sex, iffarital status and 
pregnancy. , • 

Rut according to a Federal parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the status of 
.Australian women, sexual discrimina- 
tion continues to be a fact, 
h, .According to the report prepared by 
the committee*, which covers more 
:than 500 submissions from government 
-bodies, organisations and individuals 
^across the country, the act should be 
radically overhauled. 

iThe report, the final version of which 
•In due to be officially tabled in 
.parliament next month, says the legisla- 
tion fails to adequately protect women 
:against subtle forms of discrimination, 
nnd in some cases even reinforces 
' traditional sexist stereotypes. 

And the many bodies and depart* 
-ynents exempt from the act - the armed 
services, the Department of Social 
Security (DSS), religious schools and 
sporting bodies - mean women con- 
tinue to be discriminated against. 
'Certain positions within the armed 
forces are closed to them, sporting 
organisations can exclude them or 
•ward less prizemoncy. and the DSS 
casts women in the role of domestic 
defendant*. 

According to a Labor parliamentar- 
ian and chairman of the inquiry, Mr 
Michael l-avarch. the main Daw in the 
act is its failure to acknowledge that 
women simply cannot compete on (he 
tame terms in th v workforce because of 
the time they spend running the 
dumeslic economy. 
.. "Like it or not, the Australian 
economy runs on the unpaid labour of 
.WPmcn, and without it. the country 
would go hankrupt." 



,»,Each year, Mr Lavarch says, millions 
of work hours are spent looking after 
children and managing the home, caring 
for sick or elderly parents, and running 
tuckshops, sporting groups and other 
.important volunteer organisations. 

Yet this is not taken into account by 
employers. Women's performance and 
qualifications continue to he judged hy 
male standards which reward workers 
with a typical male career pattern of 
fill-time, unbroken employment. In 
ct*itli.t\l. ni.iuy women, because of 
family obligations, work part lime, take 
lime off to look after sick children and 
often cannot work overtime. 

"Compare the case of a clerk who 
takes five yea -s off to have children with 
a man who has . ■ -J an unbroken career," 
says Mr Lavarch. 'When the two of them 
apply for the same job, the selection 
criteria may ap|>ear fair and equal but the 
man gets the job every time." 

Dr Gretchen Polrter, former head of 
the now disbanded Women's Research 
Unit at Sydney University, agrees. She 
found selection criteria for academic 
appointments which appear to be 
neutral are frequently heavily weighted 
again" mmen. Official statistics show 
thai -*2 per cent of professorships and 
other senior academic positions are still 
held by men while women continue to 
occupy the bottom rungs as part-time 
junior assistants, aub-lecturcra and 
tutors. 

"The sad fact is that after years of 
equal employment opportunity legisla- 
tion and anti-discrimination laws, the 
changes women were hoping for just 
haven't happened." she says. 

"Leaving aside the obvious sexism, 
which is considerable, female academ- 
ics continue to be considered less 
qualified became they do not have the 
mobility to chine different posts, do not 
hate time to wiitv a* a m.im research 
papers and need lime nil In look after 
children. The male academic profes- 
sion was set up by men fo? men and 
women ate espcclcd t« slut into it. 
Thai's considered lo be equality." 

Lavatclt bclmcs it is time employers 
recognise that women follow a dilfcr- 
ent, rather than inferior, career paitern. 
The report recommends intU-sihlc 
working hours and work practices 
which ignore the competing roles or 
women as carer in the home be 
considered as grounds for indirect 
discrimination. It also suggesla remov- 
ing loopholes which can be used by 
cmr'.oyers and organisations to dis- 
criminate against women. 

A much publicised example is the 
I9M RHP case where management 
justified the retrenchment of many 
women workers on what appealed lo he 



a neutral personnel policy - last on, 
first ofT. But because the company had 
only just changed former discrimina- 
tory employment practices, its most 
recent employees were women And they 
were sacked in disproportionate num- 
bers. The High Court found in favour 
of the women. 

Although few cases end in such 
lengthy court procedures, :'ne Equal 
Opportunity Commissioner for Victo- 
ria, Moira Rayner, believes there is 
room for improvement in the handling 
of sexual discrimination complaints. 
Women lodging complaints must fill 
out forms and may have to wait months 
before meeting a conciliator. 

"If someone rings and complains of 
sesual harassment at work, we should 
strike while the iron's hot and try lo sort 
it out on the spot." she says. "If you 
wail three months before getting both 
parties before a conciliator, it's often 
too late, and the woman will have 
dropped the complaint or left the job." 

She wants a fast track system where 
serious or easily resolved complaints 
are dealt with immediately. 

Out women whose income comes 
from religious organisations or Social 
Security have little protection under the 
act. lhe report recommends that the 
exemptions granted to church-run 
schools and the DSS should go. 

Teachers can he sacked If they 
become pregnant outside of marriage 
or live in de facto relationships. Laura 
Wright, of the Independent Teachcis 
Association, says, "Teachers in church- 
run schools are second-class citizens 
who are expected to conform to the 
religious norm of the family and are not 
protected by law like State teachers." 

Mr Lavarch argues that the DSS's 
endorsement of stereotypes Is a major 
stumbling block to achieving equality 
for women. He cites cases where 
women looking for work are not 
entitled to unemployment benefits. 
Only these seeking full-time employ- 
ment arc eligihle for benefits, but due lo 
child-care obligations, many women 
can work only part-lime. 

"The act reflects the deep social 
conservatism of people opposed to it 
when it was drawn, and it's now lime to 
bring about real change for women." 



♦ 7he full liilt of the rtporl is Sex 
llHcnminatitm Legislation: A discussion 
pitper prepared for the House of 
Rtpre\entatives Standing Committee on 
/ rgnl and Constitutional Affairs for the 
Inqmrv into Equal Opportunity and 
t'.quat Status for Australian Women. 



(Source: Sydney Morning Herald 3 Mar, 1992, p. 13) 
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Almost 55% of women are employed in the three occupational categories of clerks, 
salespersons and personal service workers. Many jobs within the labour market 
have been exclusively designed for males or females. Many occupations not only 
help to create occupational identity, behaviour and consciousness but in fact 
reinforce gender images and stereotypes. At the structural level of society, many 
occupations accommodate the female. For example, the so-called 'helping' 
professions such as teaching, nursing and social work have tended to reinforce the 
domesticated and subordinate positions of female workers. These occupations 
have traditionally been differentiated along gender lines. 

In those industries where women are dominant, moves towards restructuring 
have been slow except in the public sector. In the blue collar area, employers fear 
they will experience great difficulties in reorganising rosters, holiday pay and 
sickness benefits as well as loss of control over workers if they employ females. 
Opportunities for retraining have been minimal. Employees h3ve not been 
encouraged to retrain so that they can be absorbed into new job levels with 
different and more complex skill classifications. 

Other concerns have begun to surface. As many women work in small businesses, 
the opportunities for multi-skilling are reduced. There is a perception that because 
women record high turnover rates, and because they traditionally enter, leave and 
re-enter the workforce, training is given a low priority. This attitude keeps some 
women in low-skilled occupations and hinders their opportunities for job 
enhancement. 

Many women can also be disadvantaged in their access to on-the-job training, not 
only because of their intermittent commitment to work but also because training 
is provided in-house and staff must have considerable experience before the 
company will spend money on training them to achieve higher levels. 

As well, if women have had a period of time away from work, they may experience 
great difficulty re-entering the workforce at their previous skill level because few 
industries have accreditation schemes which recognise previous job training or 
prior learning. 



ACTIVITY 18 



Why is female participation in many training courses still relatively low? 



Further reading 

Cox, E. & Leonard, H. (1991), From Umm...to Aha!: Recognising Women's Skills, 
AGPS, Canberra. 

Department of Prime Minister and Cabinet (1988), 'A say, a choice, a fair go', 
National Agenda For Women, AGPS, Canberra. 

Dowse, S. (1991), 'A textbook case of tunnel vision', Australian Society, Dec, 
pp. 30-1. 

Game, A. & Pringle, R. (1982), Gender at Work, Allen & Unwin, Sydney. 
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Martin, J. (1984), 'Non English-speaking women: Production and social 
reproduction', in G. Bottomley & M. De Lepervanche (eds), Ethnicity, Class 
and Gender in Australia, Allen & Unwin, Sydney. 

Morgan, G. & Allegritti, I. (1992), Social Problems: An Australian Perspective, Social 
Science Press, Wentworth Falls, NSW, chap. 3. 

Oakley, A. (1972), Sex, Gender and Society, Sun Books, South Melbourne. 

Pocock, B. (1988), Demanding Skill: Women and Technical Education in Australia, 
Allen & Unwin, Sydney. 

Wajcman, J. & Rosewarne, S. (1986), 'The ferninisation of work', Australian Society, 
Sept., pp. 15-17. 

Walby, S. (ed.) (1988), Gender Segregation at Work, Oxford University Press, 
Oxford. 
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Issue 19 

Youth and employment 



Since the 1970s, Australia has been experiencing increasing levels of unemployment. 
Structural unemployment, resulting from changes in the economic structure of 
our society, is moving toward the depressed conditions of the inter-war years of 
the 1920s and 1930s and is expected to remain high during the 1990s. 

Currently (as of June 1992) there is a 10.6% level of unemployment— with 906 000 
people out of work. One of the major groups to feel the impact of high levels of 
unemployment is Australia's youth. Claims have been made that one in three 
teenagers in Australia is out of work, with little prospect of finding meaningful 
employment in the near future. The Australian Prime Minister claims that the 
figure is closer to 10%. Whatever the real figure, the question needs to be asked 
whether we are producing a lost generation or is that just a myth? In February 
1992, youth joblessness reached 32.7%, up 14.5% from the end of 1989. In Victoria, 
nearly half of people aged between 15 and 19 years who want a job are unemployed. 
What will happen to these young people? 

A major report, compiled by a coalition of government funded youth services in 
Australia, entitled A Living Income, was released in May 1992 (Robinson 1992). It 
found that the social security system was helping to keep Australia's youth in 
poverty by failing to target young people in need. The report urged an immediate 
relaxation of the testing and review process which unemployed youth experience 
under the Job Search and Newstart programs. 

The reality is that the types of jobs and numbers of jobs that were previously 
available to young school leavers no longer exist to the extent that they did in the 
postwar decades. But youth unemployment is not a new phenomenon. According 
to Sweet (1980) and Windschuttle (1979) it began in the 1970s, over a decade ago. 
Sweet (1980) argued that the most dramatic decline in youth employment occurred 
during the period 1966 to 1971, but that it remains a major structural problem for 
the labour market. 

Despite dramatic increases in unemployment levels over the past decade, the 
Youth Services Report (Robinson 1992) argues that the take-up rates for benefits 
are lower now than they were in 1983 and that Australia's spending on income 
support is among the lowest in the developing countries. 
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Youth unemployment 
mainly mirage 



IDONT normally admit this - it's 
an unmacho thing to say - but 
I'm a great believer in parenthood. 
I believe in motherhood, natur- 
ally, but I also believe in fatherhood. 

Becoming a father is a shock to the 
system and a yoke to the back. But you 
get used to it and, as you do, you realise 
it has its compensations. One advan- 
tage is that it gives you a licence to be 
childish ; to do things you haven't done 
since you were a kid. 

You can relive the things you 
remember enjoying, or go back and do 
what you missed out on. The beauty of 
being an adult child is that, at last, you 
have control of the budget 

My first ankle-biter is a shoulder- 
biter these days. But in tke days before 
Nanny State banned fireworks, I 
remember my first cracker night for 
about 20 years. I spent a fortune getting 
all the good stuff and we had a terrific 
time letting it off in the backyard. Well, 
I did: my son, who must have been 
about two, ran inside to his mum after 
the first bang. 

Another fascination of fatherhood is . 
realising your kids are so like you in 
some respects, but so unlike you in 
others. And they can be so different 
from each other. I'm hardly the first to 
discover that, but discovering it for 
yourself adds a dimension to your life 
that non-parents will never know. 

I suspect that parenthood does much 
to eiplain our intense concern about 
unemployment. If we're not worried 
about losing our own jobs, we're 
worried about the prospects for our 
kids. Even if our own kids aren't a 
worry, many of us feel more for the 
young jobless than for old lags. Indeed, 
many see unemployment as mainly a 
problem of youth unemployment 

It's not hard to see why. In February, 
the youth unemployment rate - that is, 
joblessness among IS- to 19-year-olds 
- reached 32.7 per cent. That's up from 
I4.S per cent at the end of 1989. And 
when the March figure is announced 
tomorrow it's a safe bet it'll be up again. 

You can see why people worry that 
we're producing a lost generation: one 
in three teenagers out of work, with 
little prospect of finding it in the 
foreseeable future. The youth unem- 
ployment rite will probably have 
improved only a little in a year's, even 
two years', time. When you're jobless 
that long, what hope of ever finding 
work? 

If you think that way, I have good 
news: youth unemployment is certainly 
a problem, but the "lost generation" is, 
thankfully, a myth. It's a product of 
misconceptions about the way un- 
employment is measured. Stand by for 
some facts and figures that may shatter 
your preconceived ideas. 



ROSSCiTTiNS 



It is true that the youth unemploy- 
ment rate is 32.7 per cent, but it doesn't 
follow that one in three teenagers is out 
of work. The unemployment rare 
compares the number of people un- 
employed with the number of people in 
the labour force. But ' most of our 
teenagers aren't in the labour force (not 
the full-time labour force, anyway). 

In February there were 13 million 
Australians aged 15 to 19. About 61 per 
cent was in full-time education, either 
at school (45 per cent) or at universities 
and TAFE (16 per cent). Of the rest, 
only a minority was unemployed. 

Of the more than 590,000 kids at 
school, 24 per cent had part-time jobs 
and another 6 per cent was looking for 
jobs. Of the 220,000 kids in full-time 
tertiary study, 36 per cent had part-time 
jobs and another 10 per cent was 
looking for them.' So a lot of our kids 
are in the labour force, but not the 
full-time labour force. 

It works out that, of the 13 million 
15- to 19-year-oldt in the population, 
only 147,000 (including 20,000 in 
full-time education) were seeking full- 
time job*. So only 1 1 per cent of our 
teenagers were unemployed in Feb- 
ruary. That compare* with 1.5 per cent 
in 1980. And it's one ia nine trrasgsrs 
out of work, not one in three. 

That's serious enough, surety? Of 
course. But the "lost generation" myth 
rests on a second misconception. This is 
the notion that, if the youth unemploy- 
ment rate is 33 per cent today and bat 
fallen only to, say, 30 per cent in two 
years' time, this means 30 per cent has 
been unemployed for at least two years. 

It doesn't mean that at all. The 
unemployment total is like a snapshot 
of the labour force, taken at a point in 
time. When you compare a photo taken 
today with one taken in two years' time, 
you may find the number of people in 
each photo is pretty much the same, but 
you also find that almost all the faces 
are different 

Many people assume that if the level 
of unemployment rises from one month 
to the next, and the level of employ- 
ment falls, that means all those 
unemployed at the end of the first 
month have stayed unemployed and 



been joined by people who lost their 
jobs in the second month. 

It doesn't work like that The fact is 
that, even when employment is falling 
and unemployment is rising - even 
during the depths of recession — there 
are still some people finding jobs and 
ceasing to be unemployed each month. 

It's just that they're outnumbered by 
the people losing jobs and becoming 
unemployed during the month. The 
totals for employment and unemploy- 
ment at the end of each month show 
only the net change from month to 
month. They tell you nothing about 
how many of the faces have changed 
during the month. 

For instance, at least 54,000 people 
(of all ages) who were unemployed in 
January found jobs in February, even 
though total unemployment rose. 

Back to the teenagers. The public 
perce pti on of many youngsters being 
unemployed year after year is about the 
opposite of the truth. Long-term un- 
employment — that is, being unem- 
ployed for more than a year - is a 
serious problem (to me, it's the worst 
aspect of the lot), but it's much more a 
problem for older workers than teen- 
agers. 

In February, 311,000 people had 
been unemployed for a year or more. 
But teenagers accounted for only 14 per 
cent of this number, whereas workers 
aged over 35 accounted for 44 per cent 

Among unemployed teenagers in 
February, almost a third had been 
jobless for fewer than eight weeks, and 
lew than a third had been jobless for 
more than six months. The median 
length of unemployment was 1 1 weeks 
(compared with 30 week* for people 
aged 1$ to 54). 

Translating that to our I J million 
teenagers, only 5 per cent - one in 20 
- had been unemployed for more than 
six month*. (And that includes some 
kids in full-time education who've been 
looking for part-time work.) 

Flea** be dear: I'm not trying to 
explain away the problem of youth 
unemployment Rather, I'm making 
•ure we define and measure it accu- 
rately, to give us a better idea of what 
wt should be doing about it. 

For a small minority of our kids. 



unemployment is a real problem. It's 
not that many of them go years without 
a job ; it's more that many of them are in 
and out of jobs. They end up being 
more out than in ; the first to be laid off 
and the last to be rehired. 

When you look at those teenagers 
with chequered employment histories 
you usually find they left school early 
and have poor levels of literacy and 
numeracy. (The figures show a strong 
inverse relationship between level of 
educational attainment and rate of 
unemployment.) These "at risk" teen- 
agers often come from disadvantaged 
homes and they may have picked up a 
few attitude problems. 

People haven't twigged that full-time 
employment is no longer the norm for 
teenagers. Since 198 1 , the proportion of 
the teenage population in full-time 
employment has fallen from 41 to 20 
per cent Rising youth unemployment 
explains only a fraction of that trend; 
the real reason is the dramatic rise in 
participation in education. 

4 1 have good news: 
youth unemployment 

is certainly a 
problem, but the "lost 

generation" is, 
thankfully, a myth,^ 



(One last startling statistic: because 
fewer youths are entering the full-time 
labour force these days, die number of 
unemployed teenagers in February this 
year was actually 35,000 lower than in 
February 1983. when youth unemploy- 
ment was near its peak in the 1982-83 
recession. Think about that) 

This trend represents a fall in 
employers' demand for young, low- 
qualified, full-time workers and a fall in 
their supply, as kids (and their oldies) " 
chose to stay on in education. 

So the nation's parents are already 
working on the solution to the youth 
unemployment problem: encourage 
your kid to go on in education, so that 
when he (or she) finally enters the job 
market, hell be more employable. 

The hard core of the problem is those 
kids who quit early, with poor skills. 
We must encourage them to stay on. 
But that needs something more enticing 
than the regimentation of regular 
schooling (an example is my mate's 
Secondary Schools/TAFE Program). 

And there's no point unlet* they 
emerge from the system with their skills 
up to scratch. If we really care about 
youth unemployment, that's the sort of 
tiling we'll be doing for our kids. 



(Source: Sydney Morning Herald 8 Apr. 1992, p. 15) 
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In February 1992 the Prime Minister announced the 'One Nation' package which 
promises to create an extra 800 000 jobs by 1995 and a nationalising of the TAFE 
system to improve training. Other estimates of employment project an increase of 
7.7 million to 9.6 million by the year 2000 — but these figures might be wishful 
thinking. 

In June 1992 the Prime Minister announced a Youth Job Summit to be held in July 
with the aim of examining measures to combat the alarmingly high rate of youth 
unemployment. High on the government's agenda is the concept of the youth 
wage — first proposed in the Carmichael Report. Under the Carmichael proposals, 
young workers attending training would be paid by their employers for productive 
time only, with the government subsidising the training component of their wage 
at a total cost of $300 million a year. 



ACTIVITY 19 



Keep a journal/newsclippings file on government initiatives to redress youth unemployment 
during this current year. 
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Issue 20 

Jobs in the future 



In this current employment situation characterised by the push toward training 
and retraining, two questions legitimately need to be asked: What are we training 
people for? and What are the jobs of the future? We must ask ourselves whether 
our current drive toward skilling and competencies is based on very poor 
information about what the future may look like. However, it is very difficult to 
make accurate predictions of what is likely to happen in the future. Of course once 
forecasts are made, it is likely that this will influence the outcome of what is 
forecast. 

The DEETreport Ai4Stralia'sWorkforceinthe Year 2001 Pepartmentof Employment, 
Education and Training 1991) maps out the implications of a range of economic, 
demographic and educational trends for our workforce in the next decade. The 
scenarios mapped out by 'Workforce 2001 ' must be viewed as the result of factors 
that are known, or about which informed judgements can be made, rather than 
predictions of what will occur. 

'Workforce 2001' suggests that employment will grow fastest in sectors such as 
recreation and personal services, building and construction, wholesale and retail 
trade, community services, health and public administration. Employment is 
expected to contract in agriculture and electricity, gas and water supply. The best 
prospects are thought to be for professionals, sales workers and trades people, 
while those with the poorest prospects are machine operators and labourers. 

The key findings and projections of the report include the following: 

• The average worker will be older. 

• Women will make up a higher proportion of the workforce. 

• A greater proportion of jobs will be part-time. 

• The proportion of workers with post-school qualifications will rise 
from 33% to 47%. 

• New jobs will emerge in tourism, finance, community and household 
services. 

• Employment over the period will decline in the rural sector, machine 
operating and general labouring. 
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In the long run, 42% of the workforce will be information workers. 
A diffeient skill level will be required — better, flexible and mobile. 



NEWSBREAK 



YEAR 2001: Where 
the jobs will be 



BRUCE JONES 

reports. 



FARM labour- 
ers will be an 
endangered 
species in the 
year 2001 
while psychol- 
ogists will be 
booming in numbers, 
according to a new govern- 
ment study. 

The study, Australia's 
Workforce In The Year 2001, 
forecasts where the jobs will 
be at the turn of the century. 

The report, by the Depart- 
ment of Employment, Educa- 
tion and Training, predicts: 

• The average worker will 
be older, women will make up 
a higher proportion of the 
workforce and a greater pro- 
portion of jobs will be 
part-time; 

• The proportion of the 
workforce with post-school 
qualifications will rise from 
33pc at the start of the 1990s to 
47pc in the year 2001; and 

• The average job created 
between 1991 and 2001 will be 
more skilled than about three- 
quarters of all jobs in 1986. 

Employment is expected to 
grow fastest in recreation and 
personal services, building 
and construction, wholesale 
and retail trade, community 
services and health and public 
administration. 

The fastest growing job is 
expected to be psychology, 
with a 93pc rise in employ- 
ment forecast in the decade. 

The job expected to contract 
the most is farm labourer, with 
a I6.8pc fall in job numbers 
predicted by 2001. 



Employment is projected to 
contract in agriculture and, 
because of micro-economic 
reform, there could be sub- 
stantial retrenchments in elec- 
tricity, gas . and water and 
parts of manufacturing. 

Occupations with the best 
prospects are professions, 
sales and trades. The poorest 
prospects are for machine 
operators and labourers. 

The study warns this will 
place pressure on migrants 
with no marketable skills. The 
labour market position of 
Aborigines will also deterio- 
rate unless younger Aborigi- 
nes can take advantage of the 
expanding education system. 

Older people laid off who 
have no readily marketable 
skills and who are in disad- 
vantaged regions will be vul- 
nerable to long-term 
unemployment - as many are 
finding out already. 

The report warned that 
unless productive use was made 
of a better-educated workforce, 
the expanded skill base would 
be used simply as a justification 
by employers to raise their 
minimum educational stan- 
dards for recruitment. 

Former Science Minister 
Barry Jones believes there will 
be considerable growth in and 
around information services. 

Mr Jones is chairman of the 
the House of Representatives 
Standing Committee on Long 
Term Strategies, which earlier 
this year published the report, 
Australia as an Information 
Society. 

"In our long-term strategies 
report we say that 42pc of the 
labour force will be informa- 
tion workers," he said. 

"We say Australia is an 
information society already 
but a rather passive one - we 
don't do very much with the 
skills we've got." 



The report recommends 
that Australia's skills, research 
capacity and English language 
base should be used to 
develop information-related 
industries. 

Examples include biotech- 
nology, pharmaceutical, 
information and communica- 
tions technology, specialised 
engineering/manufacturing, 
education, banking, insurance 
services and environmental 
improvement. 

"One of the areas where 1 
think we have tremendous 
potential, if only we pulled 
our finger out, is the provision 
of the sort of goods and 
services that make cities liv- 
able," Mr Jones said. 

"Things like water quality, 
sewage treatment, 'ntractable 
waste disposal ... we are actu- 
ally pretty skilled at them and 
there's an exponential increase 
in demand world-wide. 

"We could do it. We could 
be employing scores of thou- 
sands of highly-qualified 
people — but somehow we 
seem to lack the gumption to 
put these things together." 

Mr Jones said Australia's 
education system should be 
training people to use their 
brains - "something we have 
not been in the habit of 
doing". 

Susan Oliver, managing 
director of the Commission 
for the Future, is worried that 
today's employment decisions 
are based on very poor infor- 
mation about what the future 
may look like. 

She also believ cs our educa- 
tion system is too rigid. 

Ms Oliver said: "We are 
going to ced to have a labour 
force that is \cry flexible and 
very adaptive to change and 
very responsive to learning." 
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JOBS IN THE FUTURE 

(Projected employment growth by occupation, 1991-2001) 



TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
GROWTH 1991-2001 



OCCUPATION 

MANAGER 

1 Legislators/govt officials 29 Opc 

2 General managers 19. Opc 

3 Specialist managers 16 9pc 

4 Farmers and farm managers -10 9pc 

5 Managing supervisors 28 2pc 
TOTAL 12.1pc 

PROFESSIONALS 

6 Geologists and geophysicists 12 8pc 

7 Other natural scientists 30 2pc 

8 Architects/landscape architects 31 Opc 

9 Quantity surveyors 21.8pc , 

10 Cartographers/surveyors 16.1pc 

11 Chemical engineers 28.4pc 

12 Civil engineers 28 9pc 

13 Electrical/electronic engineers 30 Opc 

14 Mechanical engineers 25 3pc 

15 Mining engineers 38.6pc 

1 6 Metallurgists/material scientists 29.6pc 

17 Other engineers 27 .9pc 

18 Doctors and specialists 19 8pc 

19 Dental practitioners 19.6pc 

20 Pharmacists 52.2pc 

21 Occupational therapists 51.6pc 

22 Optometrists 46.9pc 

23 Physiotherapists 47.3pc 

24 Speech path >logists 58.6pc 

25 Chiropractors and osteopaths 19 9pc 

26 Podiatrists 12.5pc 

27 Radiographers 12.4pc 

28 Veterinarians 59 4pc 

29 Other health practitioners 46.7pc 

30 Schoolteachers 25.6pc 

31 University/CAE teachers 29.8pc 

32 TAFE teachers 25.5pc 

33 Extra systemic teachers 20.6pc 

34 Social workers 83.1pc 

35 Lawyers 32 5pc 

36 Other social professionals -18.7pc 

37 Accountants 52.6pc 

38 Computing professionals 59.4pc 

39 Other business professionals 39.7pc 

40 Journalists 25 8pc 

41 Other artists 28.6pc 

42 Economists 78.6pc 

43 Psychologists 93 0pc 

44 Mathematicians, statisticians 

and actuaries 66.3pc 

45 Librarians 74.3pc 

46 Other professionals 44 3pc 
TOTAL 33.0pc 

PARA-PROFESSIONALS 

47 Medical technicians 1 1 . 1 pc 

48 Engineering technicians 8.7pc 

49 Aircraft pilots 7.4pc 

50 Other transport technicians -4.5pc 

51 Registered nurses 20.5pc 

52 Police 14.2pc 

53 Welfare para-professionals 53.8pc 

54 Child care co-or dinators 44 5pc 

55 Other para-professionals 14 5pc 
TOTAL 1».1pc 

TRADES PEOPLE 

56 Toolmakers 18.3pc 

57 Metal fitters 16.6pc 
68 Sheetmetal trades 20.2pc 

59 Boilermakers etc 15.4pc 

60 Metal casting trades 8.3pc 

61 Metal finishing trades 12 Opc 



EMPLOYMENT 
1906 2001 



1.895 
34.428 
187,679 
261.268 
297.428 
782.697 



4,175 
61.772 
214,042 
218,886 
485,894 
974,769 



4,477 
27,199 

9,590 

1,635 

7,301 

1,949 
18,933 
19,894 
11,991 

1,900 

2,498 
12.476 
32,942 

6,384 
10.754 

2,771 

1,475 

5,908 

1,335 

1.392 

1.008 

4.321 

3.022 

3.934 
219.579 
22,748 
20,576 
29,476 

6.499 
23.493 
17,141 
65.992 
40,712 
42,059 
10.087 
39.019 

2.412 

3.891 

2,040 
9,324 
30.040 
780.174 1.382.454 



4,041 
44,236 
13,800 
1,428 
10,430 
2,859 
33,829 
41,427 
24,542 
6,922 
6,640 
6.791 
42,312 
9,628 
13,165 
7,270 
4,224 
13,751 
3,582 
1,938 
1.388 
7.035 
6.226 
9.600 
311.058 
38.414 
39.951 
52,026 
23,623 
39,883 
17,081 
167,871 
134,945 
76,705 
20,174 
67,587 
4,391 
8,461 

4,244 
17.194 
41,782 



18,349 
92,587 
5,085 
11,532 
139,823 
34,811 
17,025 
2,012 
110,486 
431.701 

10,069 
102,510 
16,966 
57,686 
2,141 
2,973 



36,783 
94.153 
5,786 
9.910 
192,808 
52.821 
34,726 
4,018 
118,576 
S4B.S82 

13,700 
125,712 
24,533 
78,015 
1,781 
2,999 



82 Aircraft maintenance engineers 

63 Precision metal trades 

64 Other metal trades 

65 Electrical fitters 

66 Automotive electricians 

67 Refrigeration mechanics 

68 Electrical mechanics 

69 Other electrical trades 

70 Carpenters and joiners 

71 Bricklayers 

72 Painters and decorators 

73 Plasterers 

74 Plumk%rs 

75 Roof slaters and tilers 

76 Floor and wall tilers 

77 Printing trades 

78 Vehicle mechanics 

79 Panel beaters 

80 Vehicle painters 

81 Vehicle body builders 

82 Vehicle trimmers 

83 Meat trades 

84 Bakers/pastrycooks 

85 Cooks 

86 Other food trades 

87 Horticulturist 

88 Wood machinists 

89 Cabinetmakers 

90 Other wood trades 

91 Upholsterers 

92 Glass trades 

93 Hairdressers 

94 Other tradespeople 
TOTAL 

CLERKS 

95 Stenographers/typists 

96 Data processing clerks 

97 Numerical clerks 

98 Filing clerks 

99 Dispatch clerks 

100 Receptionists 

101 Other clerks 
TOTAL 

SALES WORKERS 

1 02 Securities and finance dealers 

103 Other insurance sales people 

104 Sales representatives 

105 Sales assistants 

106 Tellers 

107 Other salespersons 

108 Child care. 

refuge and related workers 

109 Enrolled nurses 

110 Dental nurses 

111 Other personal service workers 
TOTAL 

MACHINE OPERATORS 

112 Road and rail drivers 

113 Mobile plant operators 

114 Stationary plant operators 

115 Machine operators 
TOTAL 

LABOURERS 

116 Trades assistants 

1 1 7 Agricultural labourers 

118 Cleaners 

119 Construction/mining labourers 

120 Other labourers 
TOTAL 

GRAND TOTAL 



14.0pc 
22.8pc 
15.7pc 
10.0pc 
25.3pc 
30.7pc 
25.6pc 
5.2pc 
27.9pc 

40 2pc 
26.2pc 
36.6pc 
32.1pc 
36.9pc 

41 2pc 
15.0pc 
24.4pc 
26.7pc 
19.2pc 
20.3pc 
18.1pc 
12.3pc 

5.3pc 
28.1 pc 
-I.Opc 
11.1pc 
28.5pc 
27.5pc 
21.2pc 
20.5pc 
24.9pc 
47.9pc 
9.5pc 
21.2pc 

17.8pc 
15.4pc 
164pc 
14.6pc 
11.8pc 
8 Opc 
16.4pc 



8.339 
9,151 
2,320 
19,848 
5,112 
8.364 
54.221 
66,978 
82,272 
23,500 
38,230 
14.274 
43.891 
4.561 
5,711 
36,694 
85,133 
17,635 
8,585 
4,308 
2,088 
27,873 
13,874 
54,448 
1,626 
42,330 
5.571 
16.981 
3.900 
5,070 
5.108 
38,018 
72.800 
1.020.768 

258,853 
74,873 
272,757 
46,472 
83,724 
142,001 
265.655 



15.2pc 1.144.335 



10,235 
11.438 

1.946 
15,278 
10,772 
18,754 
97,701 
77,486 
131,087 
43,759 
64,762 
28,564 
69,158 

6,008 
15,224 
54,781 
132,367 
29,448 
12.375 

3,246 

3,454 
35,841 
24,819 
72,358 

2,064 
59,827 

9.906 
23,001 

7,007 

8,155 
11,420 
65,204 
88,821 
1.482.795 . 

334,476 
112,346 
518,682 
69,736 
83,164 
186,434 
221,177 
1.526.015 



18.4pc 
10.3pc 
19.5pc 
28.0pc 
18.9pc 
28.7pc 

24.6pc 
21. Opc 
16 1pc 
18.4pc 
24.0pc 

11.5pc 
15.7pc 
-2.9pc 
2.1pc 
7.5pc 



10,814 
47,802 
79,155 
339,896 
114,086 
135.997 

28.855 
35.763 
8.961 
26.731 
828.061 

208.762 
95.526 
57.527 
190.722 
552,537 



34.350 
69.328 
144.819 
640.673 
155.150 
210.993 

80.199 
57.591 
15.723 
42.988 
1.451,816 

284.164 
115.392 
58.741 
161.990 
620,287 



1 7pc 236.263 285,125 

-168pc 79,332 104,561 

6.7pc 164,236 217.001 

21.6pc 97,464 170,635 

15.2pc 385,726 488,159 

8.4pc 963,020 1,265,482 

15.9pc 6,503,290 9,253,200 



t) NOTE: The projected employment figures for ?iX)l are b<iu\l an an Augu\i 
1 990 labour force survey, resulting tn lome apparent unatHultci in return eh iniall 
occupations where the bate figures tend to hiurue arnuml a hit 



(Source: Sun-Herald 22 Sept. 1991, p. 12) 
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ACTIVITY 20 



How does the workplace reform agenda address the likely scenario that over 40% of the 
workforce will need labour flexibility skills rather than rigid competency levels? 
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